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THE USE OF NOTE-BOOKS. 


The great business of one who would be a 
writer is preparation, and a most important 
part of preparation consists in the collection of 


material. In this a note-book is indispensa- 
ble. Every day, almost every hour of the day, 
we read, hear, think, see, things that can be 
turned to profit. To a keen observer, a hint is 
everything. In reading, some word or name may 
catch the eye and suggest certain ideas, and these 
ideas may be turned intoa poem, as in the case of 
Longfellow’s “ Excelsior,” or they may form 
the pith of an interesting story or essay. An 
idea may pop into one’s mind at any instant, 
and very often, unless one jots it down, the 
brilliant thought is lost. Always have your 
book and pencil. 


Copyright, 1890, by Witt1am H. HI ts. 


In writing stories a suggestive name is a great 
deal, —I refer to individual names, —and the 
writer is often puzzled to find one to suit the 
character. Here, too, the note-book comes into 
play. It is related of Dickens that whenever 
he saw a name that was striking or uncommon, 
he made a note of it, and when he had occasion 
to use one he would combine syllables of differ- 
ent names so preserved, thus getting new and 
often suggestive appellations for his characters. 

In reading especially, one finds new ideas 
and suggestions which it is well to keep for 
future use. One may have an excellent memory, 
as did Bacon, Locke, Southey, and many others, 
but they used note-books. Bacon’s notes were 
very copious. The best memory will forget 
something, and many a brilliant thought has 
been, and may be, lost simply through neglect. 
Imagine a man trying to write a history with- 
out any preparation in the way of notes, quota- 
tions, and references, simply relying on his 
memory of facts and books. You may not be 
writing a history, but whatever you are writing, 
you are bound, if you would be a success, to 
produce the best work of which you are capable ; 
and unless you make thorough preparation in 
gathering and preserving facts and ideas, as 
well as in other things, you cannot have done 
your best. Remember, the most successful 
one is he who throws his whole strength into 
his work. 

Nothing new is insignificant to a great mind. 
The great man will spare no pains, no work, no 
research, in the prosecution of his task. Not 
only are you to be open-eyed in connection 
with the subject you may now have in hand, 
but you are to gather all things that may be of 
future use as well. All knowledge is valuable, 
and may be of use when you least expect it. 


All rights reserved. 
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I imagine many people write when they really 
have nothing to say. Just think what the pro- 
ductions of such writers must be like! Inflated 
sentences and platitudes! He who takes notes 
freely and is a keen observer will always have 
something worth listening to. His productions 


will be characterized by matter. The reader 
will be benefited and refreshed. Again I say, 
if you would be listened to, be diligent in 
gathering material, and freely use eyes, ears, 
book, and pencil. Robert S. Keaton. 


CHATTANOOGA, Tenn. 





NEEDED REFORM IN ECCLESIASTICAL REPORTING. 


“It would be well, it seems to me, if literary 
people would take a little pains to learn some- 
thing about church matters before they ‘rush 
into print,’” said a clergyman the other day, 
with a scowl indicative of clerical patience tried 
to its utmost limits. He was talking to several 
brethren of the cloth, and he showed them the 
occasion of his words and of his scowl in a 
paper containing the following paragraph : — 

The Chautauquan calls the first day of Lent, which comes on 
Wednesday, ‘‘ Palm Sunday,’”’ which occurs more than six 
weeks later, and is the Sunday before Easter. We mention it 
in the interest of journalistic accuracy, and lest the Chautau- 
quan may lose ground as a Christian educator. 

“T suppose,” continued the speaker, “ we are 
not to evince surprise that the Chautauguan 
should make such an egregious blunder. And 
yet by sending its office boy to the nearest drug 
store the editor could have obtained, gratis, a 
dozen medical almanacs, any one of which 
would have given him all the information re- 
garding the Christian year necessary to accu- 
rate journalism. Perhaps it is not surprising 
that when this paper discovers the Chau/au- 
guan’s blunder, it makes still another in the 
time elapsing between Ash Wednesday and 
Palm Sunday, calling it sore, when, in fact, it 
is Jess, than six weeks. But the Chautauguan, as 
an organ of Christian education, ought to know 
something about the ecclesiastical calendar. It 
is no new thing. The season of Lent, the 
present journalistic stumbling-block, is a Chris- 
tian inheritance from the fourth century. 

“What provokes me is that so many literary 


people make blunders of this class. I have 


some charming books of travel in my library. 
They are in the main exceedingly well written. 
Being descriptive of travel in Roman Catholic 
countries, of course they give the Roman Cath- 
olic church and its services considerable atten- 
tion. Now, observe the ignorance of these 
writers on the subjects demanding so much of 
their notice. Every church is a ‘cathedral,’ 
of course. Every little provincial town is pro- 
vided with its ‘ cathedral,’ and some towns seem 
to be over-supplied, having two or three. Every 
function they witness is a ‘mass,’ no matter 
what the hour_may be, and despite the rule in 
the Roman Catholic church that the priest is 
not to say mass after twelve o’clock. One of 
these writers, however, seems to have learned 
the name of another service in the Roman 
Catholic church, and is quite anxious to air this 
knowledge. He was much rested and soothed, 
he tells us, by stepping into the ‘ cathedral ’ one 
morning, and listening to the the priests chant 
the ‘ vespers.’ Now, why is not some knowledge 
of the Roman Catholic church made a part of 
the equipment of a literary traveller into a 
Roman Catholic country ? 

“ Then, look at the reporters’ work in our 
newspapers. I suppose you have all been inter- 
viewed in regard to special functions at your 
respective churches, and you have already 
formed an opinion of the Christian intelligence 
of the reporters sent to get information and 
‘write up’ church services. I have been so 
disgusted at the silly questions asked, and still 
more disgusted at the report which resulted 
from the interview, that I never see a reporter 
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now. I decline to be in any way responsible 
for any report of services in my church. One 
Easter service, and the manner in which the 
newspapers slaughtered it, I shall never forget. 
The reporter who came to see me may have 
been in other respects a very intelligent fellow. 
I thought from the questions he asked that the 
paper had sent its base-ball reporter by mistake ; 
but he assured me that he had been reporting 
church services for some time. He was on 
the staff of the religious editor, he said, though 
he produced no further evidence than his bare 
word of ever having sat for any length of time 
in the softened light that streams through 
cathedral glass. I could have overlooked his 
ignorance of such a thing as an ecclesiastical 
vocabulary, if he had only shown some knowl- 
edge of its alphabet. He innocently asked me 
what Easter commemorated, and it was difficult 
.for me to disabuse his mind of the idea that it 
was the Saviour’s birthday. He actually wanted 
to know if Easter ever came on any other day 
than Sunday. He was quite interested when I 
pointed out the difference between a fixed and 


a movable feast, but I saw that I was giving 
him the impression that it was the subject of 
my especial study, —a sort of personal hobby 


of mine. Besides, he was in too great a hurry 
to give much attention to it then. If ever he 
wanted to ‘write up’ this ‘curious calendar’ of 
which I spoke, he would come to me for infor- 
mation. 

“But the terrible thing was the report he 
gave of the services. I could not help laughing 
as I read his valuable information to the readers 
of his paper regarding Easter. Had it been the 
first Easter that ever dawned upon this bar- 
baric community, he could not have been more 
explicit. I was more angry than amused, how- 
ever, as I proceeded. One would have thought 
my church the victim of a terrible cyclone from 
his architectural references. Somehow, he had 
acquired possession of some beautiful archi- 
tectural and ecclesiastical terms, but he used 
them indiscriminately. I was a ‘#¢. Rev.,’ 
of course. He wanted to make some distinc- 
tion between me and a less ritualistic clergy- 
man, and he knew not how else to do it. He 
drew most beautiful pen-pictures of me as I ap- 
peared in the ‘ clere-story,’ and in the ‘ reredos’ of 


my church. He complimented my ‘ eloquence’ in 
prayer, and he attributed it to my modesty 
that I did not face the congregation when I 
prayed. The whole thing was utterly ludi- 
crous. I could have roared with laughter, but 
for my disgust. And this was by no means an 
exceptional case. The fact is, I seldom pick 
up a paper containing a report of a church ser- 
vice that does not have some egregious blunder 
in it.” 

Hereupon the speaker took from his pocket a 
collection of newspaper clippings, and, looking 
them over, noted some absurd error in each one. 
“ These represent the work of the reporters for 
the past six months, so far as it has come to my 
attention,” he resumed. “Every one of these 
is wrong. I have taken the trouble to preserve 
them, and I hope some day to have enough 
to publish in a book. I have not yet thought 
of a title for the book, but it will make as 
racy a volume as ‘ English as She is Taught.’ 
Here is an account of a funeral service which 
describes me as wearing a ‘mitre’ at the grave. 
I am only surprised that the reporter did not 
accuse me of assuming the papal tiara. If I 
were the only clergyman in the country who 
wears a beretta, there would be some excuse for 
this ignorance. Here is a report of ‘ angelical 
high church services,’— a typographical error 
no doubt, but, at the same time, probably no one 
on the editorial staff of this paper knew the 
word ‘Anglican’in this connection. Here is 
a reporter attempting to do fine writing and 
discard stereotyped phrases. This is a very 
flowery report of a wedding. Note the in- 
troduction of the officiating clergyman upon the 
scene: ‘The Rev. Mr. Blank advanced rubric 
in hand. \t was a prayer book the reverend 
gentleman had in his hand, but I presume the 
reporter thought that too commonplace a term 
to appear in his report of a wedding ; and some- 
where he had heard the word ‘rubric,’ and he 
thought it a good word to use.” 

Without continuing the diatribe of our irate 
clerical friend, it may be remarked that there 
were ample grounds for his assertions regard- 
ing the inaccuracies of literary people in their 
references to ecclesiastical matters, and that the 
ignorance to which these inaccuracies are due 
is altogether inexcusable. None of the points 
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referred to in our friend’s discourse belong to an 
esoteric religious system. To learn the eccle- 
siastical calendar one need not be especially 
initiated into the mysteries of religion. Suff- 
cient knowledge to enable the journalist to pre- 
sent an excellent report of any religious service 
need involve no study of theology and need 
commit the newspaper to no special relig- 
ious doctrine, of which journalism seems 
constantly to stand in dread. The matters here 
referred to are of sufficient importance to be 
made a part of literary education, and the 
journalist (who is supposed to know every- 
thing) should certainly know enough about 
ecclesiastical matters,—should add to his 
available vocabulary enough ecclesiastical terms, 
— to publish as correct and readable a report of 
any function in the Roman Catholic or Protes- 


tant Episcopal churches (these are the great 
sufferers from journalistic blunders) as_ that 
from the base-ball field or the stock market. 

It is an error to suppose that the subjects 
demanding the journalist’s attention in order to 
enable him to do intelligent work in this line 
are too complex for the lay intellect or for the 
secular journalist. A hand-book of a hundred 
pages might easily be prepared containing the 
whole subject reduced to general principles and 
systematically arranged. And the reporter who 
will gain a general knowledge of the principles 
involved in ecclesiastical reporting, and will 
carefully apply them, will be the pioneer in the 
development of a branch of secular journalism 
which will greatly enhance the utility of the 
press as a public servant. 

Arthur Howard Noll. 


Port Gipson, Miss. 





LIFE IN LITERATURE. 


How true it is that “ Man himself is, of all 
things in the world, the most interesting to 
man.” “Life! Life! This is the cry of 
the multitude —life, true, and chaste, and 
beautiful —life that shall nourish and enrich 
us, if we can get it, but life of some kind — life 
of any kind — rather than none.” 

Longfellow’s poems owe their universal 
popularity more to the life speaking through 
them for other lives than to their exquisite 
beauty. It is conceded that Shakespeare’s pre- 
eminence is due to his wonderful knowledge of 
human nature. 

Are not we young writers apt to spend too 
much time wandering alone in dreamland? 
Solitude, reflection, imagination are indispens- 
able, — but that poem, that story, that book, will 
live in the greatest number of hearts which 
springs most directly from the heart. The 
echoes of “ Home, Sweet Home ” will never die, 
because there is no heart in which the old song 
does not awaken a responsive chord. Those 
who know anything of the life of Mrs. Burnett 


realize that one of the most charming features 
of “ Little Lord Fauntleroy ””—the devotion of 
mother and son to each other — had been pre- 
viously /ived ; while the influence ofthe “little 
Lord ” upon his stern old grandfather illustrates 
a truth in human nature too seldom recognized 


— “Those who trust us educate us.” Count- 
less essays and books have been written on the 
troubles and sorrows of the masses; Bellamy 
expressed these things through life, and public 
attention was aroused. 

Hawthorne said of himself, “If there 
be a faculty which I possess more 
perfectly than most men, it is that of throw- 
ing myself mentally into situations foreign to 
my own, and detecting the circumstances of 
each.” 

I believe the ideal writer should have this 
power; but it probably is a gift not to be ac- 
quired. Louisa Alcott, Charles Dickens, and 
many other authors have displayed this faculty 
in their inherent love of acting. Indeed, it is 
this power, which no study can give, that causes 
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us to say of a gifted actor, “ He does not act 
the part, he zs it.” 

That Hawthorne by no means depended upon 
this rare insight alone is shown by his numerous 
note-books. As a result, his books are still un- 
equalled in showing the workings of the human 
heart. 


Is there any being so humble, so ignorant, 
that we cannot learn something from him? All 
around are struggles, defeats, joys, sorrows, 
injustice, and just retribution to be plainly read. 
“ Life! Life!” Let us study life as it is, not 


as we imagine it to be. Margaret Kennedy. 
Freponia, Il. 





IN BEHALF OF THE UNKNOWN CONTRIBUTOR. 


It is a trite theme to the public, —the Un- 
known Contributor, — but the pathos involved 
is renewed with the crop of Unknowns which 
every season brings. There is to them a miss- 
ing link in the editorial logic, which declares the 
New Writer the hope and desire of all pub- 
lishers, —-and by the same mail returns their 
manuscripts. The printed form may, indeed, 
assure them that rejection “implies no adverse 


judgment as to the literary excellence ” of their 
work ; but is there consolation for private grief 


in so general a balm? And how, with this 
care for their feelings, are they to find out if 
there is hope in the future, or any hint of genius 
in their efforts? Their onlyresource is to bore 
editors indefinitely, and in the interest of that 
long-suffering class, a little more particularity 
might be desirable. 

But to the Unknown Contributor who re-reads 
his returned manuscript in the light of Mrs. 
Hornblower’s article in the new number, and 
feels that his is of equal quality, one or two 
things may be said. The purely business side 
of the question is not sufficiently clear to him, 
perhaps. He fancies that Art and Poetry rise 
above the laws of supply and demand, trade 
marks, and social aids. He knows that these 
things decide many a position at the bar or in 
the pulpit; that Croesus chooses his pictures 
with an eye to their signatures as well as their 
merits, and clings to the old tradition of literary 
values. But he supposes editors rise superior 
to all this, forgetting that editors appeal to a pub- 
lic, — of which Croesus isone. The public pre- 


fers the old names, —the certificated reputa- 
tions, which save it the trouble of thinking 
about the merits of an article. “Brown — 
Brown — who is he?” says Croesus, turning the 
pages of his favorite monthly, “and where are 
the names I know, — the authors whose reputa- 
tions justify me in quoting them?” So the 
editor sandwiches Brown’s essay between two 
well-known names, and declines Jones’ poem 
and Robinson’s story because of “ pressure on 
our columns.” 

So, were he an unknown artist, the pictures 
sent to the exhibition would have an excellent 
chance of being rejected or skyed; and as 
doctor or lawyer he must see people prefer that 
old fogy across the way to his young talent. It 
is like our favorite brand of flour or make of 
silk. “The king’s chaff is as good as other 
men’s wheat,” says the proverb, and reputation 
is a capital that pays large interest. If some- 
times it seems that the celebrities work it too 
heavily, poor human nature is, after all, to blame. 
To know that everything you write will be 
eagerly accepted and well paid is a great tempta- 
tion to what Mrs. Partington calls “ fluidity.” 
There are even periodicals which seem to exploit 
this idea. You will find all the noted names in 
their lists and no noteworthy article. “I know 
it’s sad stuff,” a lady once said, when a friend 
reproached her with letting the Family Waste- 
basket publish a poor poem from her, “ but 
it’s not my work they want, —it’s my name to 
put in their advertisements, and if I give them 
that, it’s a fair bargain.” 
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The girl who complained of the world as so 
“dreadfully full of other folks,” breathed a general 
disgust. There is little room for the Unknown 
Contributor, because the known is always there, 
his mind in perpetual activity on current topics. 
“ Good — yes,” says the busy editor, tossing 
over the score of manuscripts the morning mail 
has brought, all on a broad level of commonplace 
and poor handwriting, “ but we have one essay 
on autumn now,—and two on spring, — and 
really the Unknown Contributor ought to try a 
new field. Something fresh, — but not too much 
so; out of the way, — but not too far; if he'll 
send that, why, perhaps—” 

Consolation, indeed, to be told that if he will 
hunt up some unphotographed corner of far 
Cathay, some undescribed strata of human life, 
there may be a chance forhim! Yet there is 
sense in the editor’s suggestion. On these 
familiar themes the Unknown suffers by com- 
parison with the trained writer. However good 
his work, it is almost sure to have a certain 
crudity, a certain lack of finish and rounded 
perfection, which habit has made second nature 
in the professional. If he writes in the popular 
style, it smells of plagiarism ; if he is strikingly 
original, the editor may be dubious of the new 
flavor. Genius—oh! of course, Genius will 
make its way, will find its audience. But talent, 


—that means long apprenticeship, infinite 
patience, doubtful success. It does not pay, 
except as it pays for itself. “Well, at least 
I’ve had the fun of painting them,” said an art- 
ist over his unsold pictures. That philosophy 
must console the Unknown Contributor over 
his rejected manuscripts ; that, and the knowl- 
edge that, if carefully done, writing pays in the 
culture that it gives. 

Meantime, before he rushes into print, let us 
recommend for his reflection this, from the let- 
ters of George Eliot: “To be delivered from 
all doubts as to one’s justification in writing at 
this stage of the world, one should have either a 
plentiful faith in one’s own exceptionalness or 
a plentiful lack of money.” And if it be an- 
swered that most of the Unknown Contributors 
have at least the latter justification, let us sug- 
gest that there are other equally honorable ways 
of getting money, and that, as things are now 
going, it will presently be a distinction of to 
write. If, despite all this, “genius burns,” then 
we can only hope that it may take the form 
which a noted writer defined as “an infinite 
capacity of taking pains.” If quality, not quan- 
tity, be your aim, the better for yourself and for 
the world. 

E. F. Wheeler. 


Cuicaco, Ill 





UNIFORMITY OF PUBLISHED BOOKS. 


Every one whose range of reading is at all 
extended, and who has to buy books, has felt 
the inconvenience of having so many different 
sizes and proportions of bound volumes. Every 
one who has a library, particularly if he classi- 
fies his books according to subject, will agree 
with me that the nuisance of having so many 
sizes and styles, and so many colors, is griev- 
ous. Here are octavos of 9% x6, 9x64%,8x6%, 
8% x 5% inches, and so on, jostling so called 
duodecimos, 7% x5%, 7x5, 6% x4%, and all 
sorts of sizes ; and, indeed, some alleged octavos 


are smaller than some which, by reason of the 
sheet having been folded a certain number of 
times, —a process which does not in the least 
interest the reader, — are dubbed duodecimos. 
The result is that a distinction, which once 
meant something and aided a trifle in library 
classification, is now a “distinction without a 
difference ”; in fact, may result in serious mis- 
information. 

Just how many pages of type a printer locks 
up within one chase of iron, of size unknown to 
the reader, and affecting him not the slightest, 
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that reader cares not. Just how many times a 
binder folds a sheet has no bearing upon any- 
thing thatthe book reader or the book buyer 
wants to know, or which could help him in any 
way did he know it. 

But whether a book owner can stow within a 
space seven by ten feet eight hundred or nine 
hundred volumes of a given thickness concerns 
him. Whether or not he can fill each shelf 
well, all the way across, so as to leave little 
space for dust to sift in between the shelf and 
the book-tops, concerns him. Whether his 
case has to project eight inches or ten makes a 
difference to him; and whether he can put his 
books in neat rows, well aligned in front, or 


only straggled and uneven, is likewise of 
moment to him. 

It also makes a difference in cost whether 
books are printed from about four or five differ- 
ent sizes of paper, or are made from forty to fifty ; 
because the more sizes paper dealers have to 
carry and mills have to make, the higher the 
price per pound will be for any one size. 

The time may come when publishers will 
unite in producing but a certain number of 
sizes, so that all of one nominal page dimension 
(outside of margin) shall line up well when 
in battle array or on dress parade in their 


shelves or cases. Robert Grimshaw. 
New York, N. Y. 





THE STENOGRAPHER IN 


The drudgery of literary work, where it is 
followed as a vocation and not as an avocation, 
is proverbial. Various “ills” attend the pro- 
fession of letters, such as “ writers’ cramp”; a 
flow of ideas in excess of the ability to record 
them; an “escape” of ideas not “nailed” at 
the time; the drudgery of copying, and the 
like. Many expedients have been adopted by 
various authors at different times, but none are 
to be compared with that of employing a com- 
petent stenographer, who at one and the same 
time takes your thoughts as rapidly as they can 
be shaped in words, and relieves you of the 
mechanical drudgery of committing them to 
paper or transcribing them. A successful use 
of the stenographer in literary work is simply a 
matter of practice. Writing itself is a matter 
of difficulty at first, and in the use of a ste- 
nographer one has to serve a novitiate, before 
becoming expert. 

I believe that all who have given the stenogra- 
pher a fair trial in literary work have found 
the experiment a success. George Alfred Town- 
send, one of the best-known American news- 
paper correspondents, by the use of two 
Stenographers has materially lightened his 
labors, and at the same time doubled the amount 
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of work turned out, and swelled his exchequer 
with handsome returns. My own experience 
has been that with two good stenographers I 
can turn out three or four times as much work 
as I can do either with pen or typewriter. This 
may be in a measure due to the fact that most of 
my work is law-book writing; and in this there 
is a great deal of work that is purely mechani- 
cal, such as the making of extracts from other 
writers, or the opinions of courts, the arrange- 
ment of the authorities in the foot-notes, and 
the like. 

My experiments with the stenographer in 
purely literary work, however, lead me to be- 
lieve that the presence of an intelligent young 
lady to record a writer’s ideas as he shapes 
them into words will not in any way check the 
flow of his thoughts, but, on the other hand, 
will tend to promote good work; for it is an 
open secret that the best passages in our 
favorite authors are those which were “ struck 
off at white heat.” Not being hampered with 
the drudgery of transmitting his thoughts to 
paper, the “ white heat” may be more evenly 
sustained throughout a writer’s labors by the 
use of a stenographer. Fames M. Kerr. 

Rocuester, N. Y. 
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For five dollars the three bound volumes of 
THE WRITER and the first bound volume of 
THE AvuTHOR will be sent, postpaid, to any 
address. For two dollars more, — seven dol- 


lars in all,—a subscription for THE WRITER 
and THE AUTHOR for 1890 will be given in 
addition. The price of single bound volumes 
of either magazine is $1.50. 


The publisher of THE WRITER will send, 
postpaid, to any address any book that may be 
desired, on receipt of the publisher’s advertised 
price. 


The carelessness of people who write letters 
has long been a subject of comment among 
postal clerks. An illustration of it is afforded 
by this communication, recently received by the 
publisher of THE WRITER : — 


Mammoth, Pa., 6, 26, yo. 
Tue WRITER : — 
I sent stamps for May and June no of Writer, but have not 
rec’d them. 
I had sent once before for copies, but did not get them. 
If the order reached you please forward copies, or those of 
June and July. 


That is the whole of the letter. If the writer 


had not been so modest as to neglect to sign his 


name, he might have secured more satisfactory 
results. 


“THE AUTHOR” FOR JUNE. 


THE AUTHOR for June 15 contains: “ Per- 
sonality in Fiction,” by Edward Staats de 
Grote Tompkins; “ A Near View of Ibsen,” by 
Jeanie Porter Rudd; “Is Copyrighting Neces- 
sary?” by Robert Grimshaw; “ Money Value 
of Literary Work,” by George Newell Love- 
joy; “A Plea for Pure English,” by John 
Morley; “Mrs. Amelia E. Barr,” by G. H. 
Sandison; “Edmund Gosse,” by Louise 
Chandler Moulton; “The West in Literature,” 
by Charles Moreau Harger, together with the 
usual editorials, book reviews, queries, personal 
gossip about writers, and literary news and 
notes. The writers about whom “ personal 
gossip” is given are Anna Reeve Aldrich, 
Amelia B. Edwards, Will N. Harben, and 
Richard Henry Stoddard. 


JOURNALISM AT CORNELL. 


So many unfounded assertions have been 
made regarding the course of instruction in 
journalism given at Cornell University, that the 
editor of THE WRITER thought it best to write 
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directly to Professor Smith, asking for a defi- 
nite statement of the facts in the case. His 
letter was referred to President Adams, whose 
reply, given in full below, makes interesting 
reading : — 


PreEsIDENT'’s Rooms, 
CoRNELL UNIVERsITY, 
IrHaca, New York, June 6, 1890. 
WiiuiaM H. Hitts, Esq., Editor and Publisher, Boston, 
Mass. : — 

Deak Sir: Your note of inquiry addressed to Professor 
Brainard G. Smith has been handed to me, and I suppose I 
must, for the thousandth time, make a statement in regard to 
the class in journalism that was at work here. The persistent 
attempts of the newspapers to show that we have tried to found 
a “school of journalism” here is the most flagrant evidence I 
have ever known on the real condition of journalism in this 
country. We have again, and again, and again, reiterating the 
assertion in season and out of season, declared that no attempt 
had been made, was making, or ever would be made to “‘ found 
aschool of journalism in Cornell University.” All that we 
have attempted to do was to take a section of the class in 
rhetoric, composed of such persons as meant to devote them- 
selves to journalism, and give them instruction adapted to their 
future needs. It was simply one section of the class in rheto- 
ric, and it was no more aschool of journalism, or an attempt to 
make one, than is the instruction in elocution an attempt to 
make a school of oratory. The instruction was entirely suc- 
cessful; but the work for which Professor Brainard G. Smith 
was engaged at this university, namely, that of instruction in 
elocution and oratory, became so pressing, in consequence of 
the great increase in the number of students, that it became 
impracticable for him to carry on instruction in rhetoric ; con- 
sequently, the course was omitted. 

In your letter you very properly state that it is well to have 
an authoritative statement made of the facts and the reasons 
for the change. Such a statement has been made again and 
again, and has been published in more than a score of papers; 
but a hundred or two of them, I suppose, seem to persist in 
total depravity on the subject. 

If you can do anything to correct the error, while not harm- 
ing us, you will be likely to do something in the interest of 
truth. 

I am very respectfully yours, 
C. K. Apams. 


THE ATLANTA AUTHORS’ CLUB. 





What the emery wheel is to the diamond, ap- 
plication is to talent, and opportunity is the 
literary lapidary that sets the wheel in motion. 

The Authors’ Club, of Atlanta, comprehends 
these necessary factors of development, and has 
earned for itself a place among the literary or- 
ganizations of the country. 

The Club was organized in January, 1890, and 
has a constitution and by-laws for its govern- 
ment. The work of the club is arranged by a 
committee, and a fortnight is given for prepara- 
tion. The programme for each meeting is 


formulated, and consists of an essay on the 
author chosen for the evening, selected read- 
ings from the author’s works, and quotations 
from his writings by each member of the club- 
A notable feature of the club is the collaboration 
of a novel. This clever conceit not only affords 
unique entertainment, but serves as an excel- 
lent exercise in sequence for the collaborators. 

The club also has a musical element, which is 
under the direction of Miss Emma Hahr, a fin- 
ished artist and brilliant concert pianist. 

Though the membership of the club is lim- 
ited, it is not restricted to writers alone; it is 
composed of representatives of the theological, 
legal, medical, and journalistic professions, many 
of whom are identified with the philosophic 
society of Atlanta. 

To the earnest enthusiasm of its president, 
Rev. G. M. Funsten, the Authors’ Club owes its 
first impulse and much of its success. 


Irene Farrar. 
ATLANTA, Ga. 





4 


QUERIES. 


(1.) Should “ Tennesseean” be spelled with 
one or two “e’s”’ in third syllable ? 

(2.) In a report of a society event where 
a few married couples were present, in what 
order should the names be given, — married 
folks or young folks first? 

(3-) hen one story is returned for the 
eighth time, is n't it a pretty ee sign that the 
story is worthless or very faulty ? J. K. A. 

[(1.) Most proof-readers would probably 
spell the word “ Tennesseean.” 

(2.) Newspaper reporters, in making lists 
of names, generally mention the older and more 
prominent people first. In reporting a chil- 
dren’s party, where a few older people were 
present, it would probably be better to mention 
first the names of the children present. 

(3.) If a story has been returned by eight 
editors, the author will do well to lay it aside 
for rewriting, provided good judgment has been 
exercised in sending it out. The proviso isa 
very important one. — W. H. H. ] 


Would the Librarian of Congress issue a 
certificate of copyright to a person using the 
same title that another person had previous 
copyrighted? Is it possible for the same boo 
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under the same title, to be copyrighted by two 
different persons, there being no understanding 
nor transfer between them ? S. S. M. 

{ The Librarian of Congress will issue a cer- 
tificate of copyright for any title that is properly 
sent to him, whether it has been previously 
copyrighted or not. The same title may thus 
be separately copyrighted by two persons. 
The one who makes the first entry has the 
right to secure an injunction prohibiting the 
other from using his title, and his certificate of 
copyright is valuable as evidence in establish- 
ing his right. — w. H. H.] 


THE USE AND MISUSE OF WORDS. 


[ Brief, pointed, practical paragraphs discussing the use and 
misuse of words and phrases will be printed in this department. 
All readers of THe Writer are invited to contribute to it. 
Contributions are limited to 400 words ; the briefer they are, the 
better. ] 


“Look at Here.” What is the origin of 
this form of expression? From my earliest 
youth I have been accustomed to hear, espec- 
ially in Ohio, the expression, as far as I could 
determine by ear, “look-y-here ”; and, either 
from books or from teachers, possibly from 
my own reflection first, I decided that the 
phrase should be written, “look ye here.” 


j. a. % 


Oper in, Ohio. 
——-—_ 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tue ART OF AUTHORSHIP. 
Bainton. 355 pp. $1.25. 
Company. 1890. 

Mr. Bainton’s book is a compilation of liter- 
ary reminiscences, descriptions of methods of 
work, and advice to young beginners in litera- 
ture, contributed by nearly 175 different 
authors of England and America. The com- 
piler wrote to these authors asking for personal 
experiences and advice, and made a book out 
of their replies. Recognizing the difficulty of 
classification, he has used the communications 
received as best he could, without injury to 
their original form, to illustrate and enforce 
several points of interest to all writers, indicated 
by his chapter headings: “Good Writing — 
Is it a Gift or an Art?” “ Methods — Con- 
scious and Unconscious,” “The Influence of 
Reading on Literary Style,” “The Strength of 
Simplicity,” “A Protest against Obscurity,” 
and “ Truthfulness to One’s Self.” The value 
of the book to writers is self-evident. The 


Compiled and Edited by George 
New York: D. Appleton & 


contributing authors relate frankly their per- 
sonal experiences, describe their methods fully, 
and give advice to beginners which is simply 
invaluable, since it comes from masters in the 
art of writing. “The Art of Authorship” is a 
book that every writer should certainly possess. 
W. H. H. 
Tue RHYMESTER; OR, THE RucLes or Ruyme. 


Hood. Edited, with Additions, by Arthur Penn. 
$1.00. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 


By Tom 
208 pp. 
1890. 

All things considered, this is perhaps the 
handiest and the best of the rhyming dictiona- 
ries. Hood’s introduction, treating of verse 
generally, classic versification, guides and 
hand-books, feet and casura, meter and rhythm, 
rhyme, figures, burlesque and comic verse and 
vers de société, and song writing, is full of 
information indispensable to the verse-writer 
and not without value to the poet. Three 
chapters have been added in this edition of the 
work by the American editor, on the sonnet, 
the rondeau, and the ballade, and other fixed 
forms of verse. The dictionary of rhymes 
that follows is as full as any dictionary ot the 
kind, and gives the rhyming words of the lan- 
guage arranged under final syllables. Young 
verse-writers will find Hood’s “ Rhymester” 
a useful help. W. H. H. 
Tue Lire or CHartes Dickens. 

hold Edition. 449 pp. Paper. 

& Company. 

The lives of famous authors afford constant 
precept and example for those who are striving 
to win literary fame. By study of their methods 
and experiences, the best possible instruction 
in the art of authorship may be gained, and 
encouragement may be derived alike from their 
failures and their successes. Forster’s Life of 
Dickens is particularly full of matter that all 
writers will find interesting, and contains much 
that they will find helpful in a practical way. 
The Appletons’ edition of the work has forty 
illustrations, with a frontispiece portrait of the 
novelist at the age of twenty-seven. W. H. H. 


A DauGuTer or SILence. 
Paper, so cents. New York: 


Tue Devit’s Anvit. By Mary Kyle Dallas 184 pp. Paper, 

so cents. New York: Belford Company. 1890. 

Edgar Fawcett’s latest book shows his charac- 
teristics less strongly, perhaps, than some of his 
works, but they are there, nevertheless. One 
can predict with moderate certainty what is to 
be found in Mr. Faweett’s novels. There is a 
very bad man, or a very bad woman, or both, 
whose life-story is told in graceful, fluent 
language, with an occasional remarkable word ot 
the author’s own coinage. Some of his books, 
it is true, suggest, however unpleasantly, a 
moral lesson, but “ A Daughter of Silence ™ has 
no such excuse for being; it is simply a dis- 
agreeable story agreeably told. “The Devil's 


House- 
D. Appleton 


By John Forster. 
New York: 


By Edgar Fawcett. 


255 PP- 
Belford Company. 


18go. 
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Anvil” is a cleverly written story in Mrs. 
Dallas’ usual vein. There is no sstartlin 
originality of design, but the incidents are wel 
grouped, and the story has a happy termination 
— for which we ought to be profoundly grate- 
ful in these pessimistic days. R. S. P. 
“Hani ses. corp, Vege. Bone he eee 

1 e 

Mr. Howe, the compiler of this new collec- 
tion of college songs, is a graduate of the College 
of Music, Boston University, and is now Dean 
of the School of Music at De Pauw University. 
His book includes songs now popular at De Pauw 
together with established favorites at other col- 
leges, which have now a national reputation. 
There are pieces arranged for male voices, for 
female voices, and for mixed voices, and the 
er of the book is one of its especial charms. 
It will be interesting to the students of other 
colleges as well as to those of the university 
for which it was especially prepared. 
Tue CoLLeGIaAn SonG Book. 


min Cutter. 
Cutter. 


68 pp. Paper, so cents, Boston Abbott & 
1890, Address: Samuel Abbott, Wakefield, Mass. 
Most of the songs in this book are new, and 
many of them were written by men now in 
college or recently graduated. In this respect 
the book is an innovation, and the freshness of 
the college songs which it contains makes 
the collection unusually attractive. The new 
choruses, glees, and solos are bright and 
catchy, and they are all animated by the 
genuine college spirit. Mr. Abbott, who is the 
president of the New England Intercollegiate 
Press Association, has written the words of 
many of the songs, and Mr. Cutter has com- 
posed much of the music. The book is heartily 
recommended to lovers of college melodies. 
W. H. H. 


Betty. By Anna Vernon Dorsey. 


Mew Vouk. 246 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 


Frank F. Lovell & Company. 1890. 

This last century’s love-story by a young 
author, who is the friend and former companion 
of Amélie Rives, will attract attention by its 
pleasant style and cheerful, girlish atmosphere. 
Unambitious and unsensational, the pretty story 
is enlivened by bits of picturesque description 
and touches of negro humor. As the story pro- 
ceeds the plot thickens, the tragedy deepens, the 
sound of fife and drum steals into the quiet of 
the picturesque Maryland village, and the young 
Soldier is torn from his sweetheart’s side. In 
the last chapter they are reunited; how, the 


reader of this charming story may best discover 
for himself. E. A. T 


A bg peng Summer Istanps. By Julia Newell 
SConpens, ~ oth, $1.25. Chicago: A.C. McClurg 
Mrs. Jackson has 


Holiday,” given us, in “ A Winter 


a charming little book — readable 


and enjoyable from the first of its two hundred 
and twenty-one pages to the very last. A sly 
humor, that is never forced, a talent for vivid 
description, and a nice knowledge of what should 
be lightly touched on and what accentuated, 
together with a graceful, flowing style, constitute 
the author’s equipment for her task. Any one 
desiring to visit Cuba and Mexico could profit- 
ably read this little book. R. S. P. 

Tue Opp Numer. Thirteen Tales by Guy de Maupassant. 

Translated by Jonathan Sturges. 226 pp. $1.00. New 

York. Harper & Brothers. 

Guy de Maupassant’s tales are models for 
the short-story writer. They show the perfec- 
tion of an art which has been highly cultivated 
in France, and which American writers might 
study with advantage. The stories Mr. Sturges 
has translated are unlike anything in American 
fiction. They are written with admirable skill, 
and the reader must marvel to see how much 
the author can accomplish in a brief tale by a 
few direct, light, forceful touches. The con- 
ciseness and directness of these stories are 
wonderful; yet each is characterized by a color 
and a vividness that make it an individual and 
a lasting picture. Mr. Sturges has done the 
work of translation well in the main, although 
his constant use of the phrase “ as though ” is 
irritating. Henry James contributes a per- 
functory “introduction.” The American writer 
who means to master the art of short-stor 
writing cannot do better than to get this book 
and study it with attention and care. W. H. H. 


Pierre AND Jean. By Guy de Maupassant. Translated by 
Hugh Craig. Illustrated. 339 pp. Paper, $1.50. New 
York: George Routledge & Sons, Limited. 1890. 

The same qualities that characterize De 
Maupassant’s short stories are noticeable in his 
novel “ Pierre and Jean.” His theories regard- 
ing what a novel should be are set forth in an 
introductory chapter on “ The Novel,” which is 
well worth the attention of every writer. The 
book itself is an admirable illustration of his 
idea. The story isa slight one, but the skill 
with which the characters are handled, the 
sharpness with which they are portrayed, and 
the art with which the plot is developed to a 
striking conclusion make the book a master- 
piece of its kind. The publishers have issued 
it in exquisite style, with illustrations that are a 
delight to the reader, and should be a model of 
excellence for all other bookmakers. wW. H. H. 


Heroes AND Martyrs oF Invention. By George Make- 
peace Towle. 202 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard. 1890. 

The well-known author of “ Pizarro,” “ Ma- 
gellan,” “ Raleigh,” and many other stirring 
books of historical and adventurous biography, 
has again placed the young people in his debt. 
Mr. Towle’s books are of such standard merit 
that they are prescribed for reading in the Bos- 
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ton public schools, and his latest work, although 
containing little that is really new, places the 
old facts in such a pleasant and picturesque 
light that every boy who is interested in inven- 
tions —and what real live American boy is not? 
— will scarcely feel like putting down the volume 
until he has read it from title-page to finis. 
Af. 
Tue Fret or Love. By Anne Reeve Aldrich. Illustrated. 
290 pp. Paper, 75 cents. New York: Worthington Com- 
pany. 1890. 
“The Feet of Love ” are winged and fly over 
the ground rapidly in Miss Aldrich’s latest 
novel, the title of which is taken from one of 
Swinburne’s poems, and which in style and 
method of treatment suggests Amélie Rives. 
There is nothing tame or slow about this story. 
French intensity of passion and French frank- 
ness in talking about it, a picturesque romance, 
with the scene laid in “ Gilead,” Long Island, 
= a somewhat startling effect. Poetic 
eeling, good touches of description, and an 
imaginative and vivid style chain the reader’s 
attention. Miss Aldrich shows feeling and 
promise ; when she can learn the self-restraint 
of the true artist, her work bids fair to be not 
only strong, but enduring. E. A. T. 
Brusuges AnD Cuisets. By Teodoro Serrao. 213 pp. Cloth, 
$1.00. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1890. 

A story of artist-life and love in Rome, with 
a tale of tragic passion running through the 
picturesque dark back-ground like a scarlet 
thread, makes “ Brushes and Chisels ” particu- 
larly interesting. The local color of the Eter- 
nal City is well sketched by a hand which is 
familiar with its subject. The unconventional- 
ity of artist life has a fascination for many read- 
ers, and its delightful Bohemianism is brightly 
painted by the author of “ Brushes and Chisels,” 
who evidently has lived the life about which he 
writes. E. A. T. 
Tue Vorce: How to Train it — How to Care for it. By E. B. 

Warman, A. M. Illustrated. 168 pp. Cloth, $1.25. Bos- 

ton: Lee & Shepard. 1880. 

There are so many books written on this sub- 
ject that one is tempted to dismiss hurriedly 
any new candidate for notice. In this particular 
case, however, the most cursory survey is suffi- 
cient to prove that Mr. Warman’s beak is “its 
own excuse for being.” It is clear and practi- 
cal, and commends itself particularly to students 
who cannot reach a good teacher. The proper 
method of breathing is explained carefully, and 
is fully illustrated, while the exercises given are 
perfect in their simplicity and complete adapta- 
tion to their purpose. There are few technical 
expressions to confuse the unwary: everything 
is stated so clearly that misunderstanding is 
impossible, which is no slight merit when we 
remember that in most works of this character 
a teacher is needed to explain the explanations. 


The part that discusses the anatomy, hygiene 
and physiology of the vocal organs is especially 
valuable, and not only to singers, but to speakers. 
R. S. P. 
SELECTIONS FROM RoBEeRT BROWNING. 
by Mrs. Albert Nelson Bullens. 
ton: Lee & Shepard. 1890. 
A carefully selected compilation like this is a 
pleasure to all lovers of Robert Browning. Mrs. 
Bullens has shown admirable taste, not only in 
including the old, familiar favorites, but in 
interspersing among them a number of newer, 
but equally Beautiful, lyrical poems, less known, 
but deserving a wide audience. Most of the 
volume is made up of love-poems, and, if it be 
true, as Emerson says, that “all mankind loves 
a lover,” it is equally true that all mankind, 
especially womankind, loves alove-poem. Any- 
thing that makes the works of this great poet 
more readily accessible to the multitude is 
worthy of praise, and there is no doubt that 
many a Browning Club will find this book a 
valuable aid. E. A. T. 


Selected and arranged 
175 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Bos- 


In PotipHar’s Houses. 


By Rev. J. F. Flint. 178 pp. Cloth, 
75 cents. New York: 


John B. Alden, 18g0. 
Information on delicate subjects is modestly 
imparted in this book, which is especially in- 
tended for boys and young men. Whether such 
books filla useful place is a matter of doubt, 
but this is a good one of its kind. Dr. H.S. 
Pomeroy, author of “ Ethics of Marriage,” con- 
tributes an introduction. W. H. H. 


A Born Coguettr. By “The Duchess.” 


33° PP- 
so cents. New York: 


Frank F. Lovell & Company. 
“The Duchess’” vivacious style and Irish 
humor lighten up “ A Born Coquette,” and the 
same characters that lightly flirted and smiled 
through “ Phyllis,” “ Molly Bawn,” and a host 
of other Irish novels reappear here under differ- 
ent names. Mrs. Argles is a rapid writer, but 
her pen must have slipped slightly from her firm 
grasp when she indited “ These delicate, wind- 
ing ways is inexpressibly sweet to her.” “ The 
Duchess’” free and easy style can scarcely 
be recommended as a model to ambitious young 
authors ; still, there is a certain “go,” a spirit 
of movement, about her books which carries the 
reader forward, and is a valuable quality, worthy 
of study. E. A. T. 


Paper, 
1590. 


Aprit’s Lavy. By “‘ The Duchess.”’ 327 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 

New York: Frank F. Lovell & Company. 1890. 

The happy title, “ April’s Lady,” borrowed 
from Swinburne’s charming lyric, fitly describes 
Joyce Kavanagh, half tears, half smiles, as way- 
ward and as fascinating as April herself. The 
heroine goes through the usual rounds of the 
“ Duchess’” young women; she flirts and is 
made love to by half adozen young men. There 
is the usual husband and wife, always at sword’s 
points, and yet in their secret hearts desperately 
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in love with each other. Just in the nick of 
time a fortune comes in to make the poor, but 
pretty, heroine rich, and all ends happily, as all 
well-conducted novels should end, Henry 
James to the contrary notwithstanding. 

E. A. T. 
Eccs: Facts AND FAncigs ABouT THem. Compiled by 

Anna Barrows. 159 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Boston: D. Lothrop 

Company. 18go. 

An original and curious little book,with many 
quaint facts and fancies, is this compilation on 
as a What the author does not know or has 
not found out about eggs is scarcely worth know- 
ing. The legends and superstitions connected 
with them, their mythology, their use as medi- 
cine and as food in a hundred dainty and un- 
heard of ways, these are all taken up. All good 
housekeepers will be interested in the chapter 
entitled “Some Egg Recipes,” while the many 
dainty devices for decorating eggs contained in 
“Easter” should give the book a wide sale at 
that season. E. A. T. 
CASTLES IN THE AIR; Datstgs; EstRays; 

By E. B. Callender. 45 pp. Boston: 

Sawyer & Son, 70 State street. 1890. 

“Castles in the Air” is a dainty and charm- 
ing booklet containing about two dozen poems 
of varying degrees of merit. All are graceful, 
and some much more than that. The writer 
has an admirable sense of rhythm and legiti- 
mate rhyme, and, on the whole, his little book 
is, like beauty, “its own excuse for being.” 

R. S. P. 
Beatrice. By H. Rider Haggard. 292 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 

Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Company. 1890. 

Hayne Home. By Anna Oldfield Wiggs. 336 pp. Paper, 25 

cents. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Company. 1890. 
Trovata. By M. F. Seymour. 208 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 

Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Company. 18g0. 

Pkre Goriot. By Honoré de Balzac. Transiated by Mrs. 

Fred M. Dey 212 pp. Paper, 50 cents, Chicago: Rand, 

McNally, & Company. 1890. 

In his latest novel, “ Beatrice,” Haggard for- 
sakes the scenes of his African triumphs and 
selects Wales as the scene of his story. Al- 
though this popular author has ventured to take 
liberties with the Queen’s English, he evidently 
does not wish any publisher to take liberties 
with his work, for he complains that this 
Chicago reprint has sadly mutilated his text. 
“ Beatrice ” is less sensational in character than 
Haggard’s earlier efforts; it is also less striking, 
but admirers of his earliest works will no doubt 
wish to mark the author’s new departure. 
“Hayne Home,” by the author of “Apple 
Blossoms,” deals with a secret marriage and 
the fortunes and misfortunes of a doctor’s wife, 
whose husband begins his married life by not 
consulting and trusting her. A tangled plot 
is finally unravelled at the close of the tale, 
and all ends well. “Trovata” is the story of a 
young girl who leaves her simple village lite tor 


In Memoriam. 
Press of Nathan 


a grander home. Through the force of cir- 
cumstances she is led to study the question 
of religion, and finds that for her her mother’s 
religion, the Catholic, is the only choice. On 
her return she carries back her chosen religion 
to the little village; her friends and relatives 
embrace the same religion, and the truth is 
“trovata.” Mrs. Dey’s translation of “ Pére 
Goriot,” Balzac’s masterpiece of pathos and 
fatherly affection, in style falls far below 
the masterly translation of Miss Wormeley. 
This King Lear of Paris, deserted by his 
daughters, stands out a striking and unique 
figure, painted in Rembrandt-like relief by the 
strongest of French novelists. If one cannot 
read the virile original, common justice to the 
author demands that the best translation be 
selected. A good book deserves such defer- 
ence. E. A. T. 


Tue Kriisurns. By Annie Thomas. 249 pp. 
cents. New York: Frank F. Lovell & Company. 1889. 


KesTe_t or Greystone. By Esmé Stuart. 481 pp. Paper, 
so cents. New York: Frank F. Lovell & Company. 18go. 


An Ocucar Detuston. By Frank Howard Howe. 157 pp. 
Cloth, 25 cents. New York: Frank F. Lovell & Company. 
1890. 


Paper, 30 


BLINDFOLD. 


By Florence Marryatt. 302 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 
New York: 


John W. Lovell Company. 1890. 


THe Tarkinc ImMaGe or Urur. 
M.D. 307 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 
Lovell & Company. 1890 


By Franz Hartmann, 
New York: Frank F. 


In THE VALLEY OF HAvILAH. 
Clark. 282 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 
Lovell & Company. 1890. 


Tue Stn oF Joost AvetincH. By Maarten Maartens. 312 
pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York: Frank F. Lovell & Com- 
pany. 1890 

Our ErrinG Brotuer. By F. W. Robinson. 414 pp. Paper. 
30 cents. New York: Frank F. Lovell & Company. 1889. 


Tue Bacuetor Girv. By William Hosea Ballou. Illustrated. 
191 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York: Frank F. Lovell & 
Company. 1890. 


By Frederick Thickstun 
New York: Frank F, 


Tue Hauntep Fountain, AND Hetty’s Revence. By 
Katherine S. Macquoid. 123,PP and 72 pp. Paper, 30 cents, 
New York: John W. Lovell Company. 1890. 


A number of light books for summer readin 
have been issued in Lovell’s Internationa 
Series and the American Novelists’ Series. 
The prolific pen of Annie Thomas concerns 
itself with the fortunes of “ The Kilburns,” and 
lords and ladies, artists and doctors add 
vivacity to the love story. “Kestell of Grey- 
stone,” by a young author, shows a sentiment 
and feeling for nature which give promise for 
the future. Frank Howard Howe deserves 
praise for making the action of his three short 
stories take place in New York and Washing- 
ton, and giving a good local color to his descrip- 
tions. Humor and a certain lightness of touch 
make the tales pleasant for hammock reading. 
The author of “Mount Eden,” Florence 
Marryatt, a voluminous writer, comes forward 
again with “Blindfold,” a story of love and 
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death, spiced with travelling adventures in 
Australia. The story has considerable dramatic 
force, and will no doubt be as widely read as Miss 
Marryatt’s other well-known sanele. A tale of 
Theosophy, dedicated to Madame Blavatsky 
and Colonel Henry S. Olcott, the president of 
the Theosophical Society, by the author, Dr. 
Hartmann, will interest or amuse all those who 
are striving to comprehend the relations of 
religion and mysticism. The scene is laid in 
the East, where a “ theosophical Don Quixote ” 
joins a “Society for the Distribution of Wis- 
dom.” In the last chapter, the culmination of 
the tale, he finds that true knowledge can be 
attained only by the knowledge of self. Dialect 
stories are the rage now-a-days, and “In the 
Valley of Havilah ” has enough dialect assorted 
to order to satisfy the most exacting reader of 
this tale of California. “The Sin of Joost 
Avelingh” is a quiet story, with a somewhat 
stolid action, based upon a substratum of good 
common sense, like that of the worthy Dutch 
burghers among whom the scenes are laid. 
The story is healthy, with a pleasant, peaceful 
tone, which is far better than that of the feverish 
sensational novels of the day. “Our Erring 
Brother” is taken up in F.W. Robinson’s usual 
pleasant, vivacious style. A practiced novel- 
writer, Robinson manages his plots well, his 
stories are dramatic, and his conversations 
natural. A good deal of sound, cold common 
sense about religion is deftly worked into this 
tale. Well printed, on heavy paper, “The 
Bachelor Girl” is a pleasant book to handle. 
The illustrations, too, French in character, add 
to the pleasing effect of this “ Novel of the 
1,400.” It is a pleasure to take up a novel by 
the author of “ At the Red Glove,” which at- 
tracted so much attention when it came out 
anonymously in Harfer’s. Miss Macquoid has 
fine descriptive power and a tender feeling for 
the pathos of human nature. Artistic touch and 
fine sentiment mark all her work, and the 
“Haunted Fountain,” although not one of her 
masterpieces, is interesting reading. The local 
color of the Breton tale is good, and the story 
ends in a dramatic fashion. E. A. T. 
Heroic Battaps. Edited by D. H. Montgomery. 319 pp. 
Stiff boards, 50 cents. Boston: Ginn & Company. 1890. 
“Heroic Ballads” is the latest volume in the 
Classics for Children Series. The selections 
included in it are made with great care, and 
comprise, in addition to the standard poems on 
the subject, a number not so well-known, but 
deserving of equally wide recognition. Lord 
Macaulay is, of course, well represented,— for 
how could “ Horatius,” “ Virginia,” “The Ar- 
mada,” “Ivry,” or “ Naseby” be omitted ?— 
and there are stirring poems by Professor Ay- 
toun, Tennyson, Walker, Scott, Robert Brown- 
ing, Longfellow, Byron, and others. Although 
particularly adapted to the children, for whom 


the foot-notes with pronunciation and explana- 
tion of historical allusion make it especially vai- 
uable, the book will be found useful by persons 
wishing effective selections for recitation. 

R. S. P. 
Eprromges OF Turee Sciences. Comparative Philology, Psy- 

chology, and Old Testament History. By H. Oldenberg, J. 

Jastrow, and C. H. Cornill. 139 pp. Cloth, 75 cents. Chi- 

cago: The Open Court Publishing Company. 1890. 

That these three writers are specially adapted 
to give a clear and succinct account of the 
present status of the sciences treated of is not 
to be called in question. While all the essays 
are in a high degree meritorious, the first, per- 
haps, calls for something more of consideration 
than the others, being of especial interest to 
persons rh 9 in literary pursuits. It treats 
exclusively of Sanskrit in its relations to liter. 
ature, and is, in fact, more limited in its scope 
than would naturally be inferred from the name 
of the article, but is, nevertheless, full of valu- 
able suggestion and material. It traces the 
old Vedic poems back to the remotest antiquity, 
and gives illustrations of their singular beauty. 
No cultivated reader can fail to find the entire 
book deeply absorbing. R. S. P. 
Tue Suppression or Consumption. By G. W. Hambleton, 

M. D. 37pp. Flexible cloth, 40 cents. New York: N.D. 

C. Hodges. 1890. 

Doctor Hambleton’s treatise is suggestive 
and valuable, and its perusal will well repay any 
person who is interested in the subject of con- 
sumption. Briefly, the book prescribes the 
utmost freedom of dress and much exercise in 
the open air. R. 8. P. 


Lorp Heatey anp OTHER. Poems. 
Vance. 227 pp. Cloth. 
1890. 

“Lord Healey and Other Poems,” by S. G. 
Vance, is one more of the many ill-advised 
ventures in print. Anachronisms, imperfect 
grammar, and unjustifiable elisions to meet the 
demands of rhythm are the prevailing features 
of the book, although there is an occasional 
flash of originality in idea, as when the departed 
wife of Neighbor Hodgson is represented as 
having 


By Sylvester Graham 
Marshalltown, Iowa: S. G. Vance. 


Been recalled to Heav’n again 

To wreak her vengeance and her spite 

On him from a celestial plain. 
Vengeance and spite are not ordinarily con- 
sidered the ruling motives in departed spirits 
who have reached a celestial plain! The origi- 
nality in the poems is mostly of this doubtful 
order. R. S. P. 


As ’Tis 1n_ Lire. 
Robins. 437 pp. C 
Welch, Fracker Company. 


Translated by E. P 
New York: 


a Albert Delpit. 


oth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. 
1890. 

In “ As ’ Tis in Life” we have a refreshing 
exception to the mass of French literature 
offered us in translation. The story is clean, 
wholesome, and strongly told, bordering on the 
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sensational, since it has two murders and a 
suicide among its incidents, yet with these 
horrors so artistically treated that they possess 
no undue prominence. One hardly looks for a 
moral in a French novel, yet there is an unmis- 
takable moral in the career of Roland, as well 
as a subtle character study in its keen and clear 
delineation. The translator’s work is cleverly 
done, the flavor of the original being preserved 
with remarkable fidelity. R. S. P. 

Tue PoLtyGLtot Pronouncinc Hanppook. By “D. G. H.” 

77 pp. Cloth, 50 cents. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Com- 

pany. 1890. 

This pronouncing handbook is based on an 
excellent idea, and will undoubtedly be useful 
in a limited degree to the class of readers, for 
which it is specially designed, 7. e.: the public 
of newspaper readers. The book endeavors to 
give the approximate English pronunciation of 
current proper names from foreign languages, 
and as it embraces thirty-three languages, may 
be fairly considered to have covered the ground 
to a reasonable extent. Careful examination, 
however, reveals several serious defects. In 
the French words, for instance, the last syllable 
is invariably accented, which is a slight inac- 
curacy. Again, by strange oversight or care- 
lessness, the names of most importance to the 
average reader are wholly omitted, such as 
those of artists, musicians, and writers of note. 
Tscharkowsky, Chopin, Dvorak, Bouguereau, 
Munkacsy, Turgenieff, and Motzkowski may 
serve as examples of the magnitude of this sin 
of omission. m & BP 
“Copy”’: Essays FROM AN Epitor’s Drawer, on RELIG- 

10N, LITERATURE, AND Lire. By Hugh Miller Thompson, 

D. D. 360pp. Cloth, $1.50. New York: Thomas Whit- 

taker. 1890. 

In “Copy; or, Essays from an Editor's 
Drawer,” Dr. Hugh Miller Thompson gives to 
the world a second edition of a book which has 
acertain value to all thoughtful minds, and a 
special and distinct significance to believers in 
what is known as “orthodox and _ revealed 
religion.” Outside the limits, however, of 
strict theology, Dr. Thompson says many things 
that find a sympathetic response in every intel- 
ligent mind. The paper on “Authority and 
Private Judgment,” for instance, is a keen and 
logical analysis of the principle taught by some, 
that in matters of religious belief private judg- 
ment has no place. Dr. Miller cleverly focuses 
the stock arguments until there is no escape 
from the deduction that, after all, it is private 
judgment that refuses authority to private judg- 
ment! There is a satirical flavor about many 
of these essays that is piquant, and, therefore, 
interesting, and, on the whole, even if the reader 
does not agree with the writer’s premises, he is 
likely to enjoy their development. R. S. P. 
Vivier, or Vivier, Loncman, & Company, Bankers. By 


W. C. Hudson (“Barclay North’). 280 pp. Paper, 50 
cents. New York: Cassell Publishing Company. 1890. 


SToLEN AMERICA. 
Paper, 50 cents. 
1890. 


By Isabel Henderson Floyd. 242 pp. 
New York: Cassell Publishing Company. 


These two recent additions to Cassell’s Sun- 
shine Library are bright and entertaining nov- 
els of the sensational order. The first, “ Vivier,” 
aims to be a true picture of actual characters 
in New York, and there is a consistency in their 
development that makes it possible. The sec- 
ond has an odd title, which refers to Bermuda, 
although one is at a loss to know how that could 
be stolen which was never ours. The French 
adventurer, the pessimistic physician, and the 
rest are ordinary types, but they are treated in 
a rather interesting way. Reds Pi 


In Gop’s Way. By Bijérnstjerne Bjérnson. Translated by 
Elizabeth Carmichael. 288 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York: 
John W. Lovell Company. 18g. 


Love of Nature and Nature’s God, sympathy 
with the poor and the oppressed, and a fine 
descriptive talent, used to noble ends, mark all 
the work of this Norwegian novelist. “In God’s 
Way” is a prose “idyl; the development of a 
missionary spirit in a Norwegian boy from his 
“ School-days,” through “ Youth” and ‘“ Man- 
hood,” the three subdivisions of the book, form 
the motive of the tale. A knowledge of human 
nature and sympathy with sick and suffering 
humanity mark the work. The story, though 
sad in tone, is fascinating; the simple, self-con- 
tained style gives strength to the narrative, and 
leads the reader to linger over the “annals of 
of the poor,” whose faith in God justifies His 
ways to them. E. A. T. 


By F. C. Philips and Percy 
New York: Frank F. 


A DAvuGHTER’s SACRIFICE. 
Fendall. 225 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 
Lovell & Company. 1890. 


By people who want their novels hot and well- 
spiced like Indian curry, this story by the author 
of “ As ina Looking-glass,” will be highly rel- 
ished. But some of the younger members of 
society, like poor Becky Sharp in Joe Sedley’s 
society when she tried to swallow the red-hot 


curry may possibly choke a little and turn crimson 
in the face. The novel is Frenchy in its character 
and in its methods of looking at life. The book 
has something of the flavor of Daudet’s “ Jack,” 
which is one of the most widely read of the 
French writer’s novels. No doubt this will 


command a similar audience. mA. tT. 


BOOKS RECEIVED: 


Lucte’s Mistakr. By W. Heimburg. ‘Translated by Mrs. J. 
Davis. With Photogravure  [IIlustrations. 304 pp. 

New York: Worthington Company. 1890. 
ELEMENTS OF STRUCTURAL AND SysTEMATIC BoTAny. By 


Douglas Houghton Campbell, Ph. D. 253 pp. Cloth, $1.25. 
Boston : Ginn & Co. 1890. 
ARTICLES AND Discussions ON THE LABOR QuesTION, in- 


cluding the Controversy with Mr. Lyman J. Gage on the 
Ethics of the Board of Trade; and also the Controversy with 
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Mr. Hugh O. Pentecost and others on the Single Tax 
Question. By ‘ Wheelbarrow.’’ 303 pp. Cloth, $1.00. 
Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Company. 18go. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE LIBRARY 
Burgav. 156pp. Cloth. Boston: Library Bureau. 1890. 


Tue New ERA oF PxHonoGrapuy. A Few Facts Con- 
CERNING THE GABELSBERGER SHORTHAND SySTEM. Pub- 
lished on the occasion of the One Hundredth Anniversary of 
the Inventor’s Birthday. By the German American Sten- 
ographic Society ‘‘Gabelsberger.’’ 32 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 
New York: E. N. Miner. 1890. 


Burritt Duranp. 
cents. Chicago: 


CLASSIFIED 


By John McGovern. 31:8 pp. Paper, 25 
Rand, McNally, & Company. 1890. 


By George W. Childs. 
Collins Printing House. 


Recovvections of GENERAL GRANT. 
104 pp. Paper. Philadelphia: 
1890. 


Tue Musicat Year-Book or Tue Unirep States. Vol- 
ume VII. Season of 1889-1890. Compiled by G. H. Wilson. 
131 pp. Paper, $1.00. Boston: Alfred Mudge & Son. 
1890. 


Jvancuo, THE Buct-Ficuter. Translated from the French 
of Théophile Gautier by Mrs. Benjamin Lewis. 208 pp. 
Paper, 50 cents. New York: Cassell Publishing Company. 
18,0. 


Mrs. Reynotps anp Hamitton. By George Alfred ‘Town- 
send (‘‘Gath”’). 276 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York: 
E. F. Bonaventure. 18go. é 


Tue Days or My Yourtu. 
Coppée. 297 pp. Paper, 50 cents 
pany. 1890. 


From the French of Francois 
New York: Belford Com- 


A TuouGuT ess Yes By Helen H. Gardner. 231 pp. Paper, 
59 cents. New York: Belford Company. 1890. 


“‘DarKTown Dorncs.”’ Puck’s Library, No. 36. 30 pp. 
Paper, 10 cents. New York: Keppler & Schwarzmann. 
18go. 

Tue Society AND THE “Fap.’’ By Appleton Morgan; 


Fact and Theory Papers. 20 pp. Flexible cloth, 20 cents. 
New York: N. D. C. Hodges. 1890. 


A Littie Worvtpunc. By Ellis Worth. 320 pp. Paper, 
so cents. New York: The American News Company. 1890. 


NEW MUSIC RECEIVED: 

From the White-Smith Music Publishing Company, 32 West 
street, Boston: Vocal — Song waltz ( “‘ Ah! the Waltz is My 
Passion ” ), Ludolf Weldman ; “‘ For You,” arranged for mezzo- 
soprano or baritone, Arthur Chapman and Sydney Smith; *‘ My 
Lady’s Bower,” F. E. Weatherley and Hope Temple; 
** Thine,’’ Ambrose Davenport and Carl Bohm ; ‘‘ Some One,’’ 
Mary Mark-Lemon and Henri Trotére ; ‘“‘ Every Morn I Send 
Thee Violets,’’ Erik Mqyer-Helmund; ‘‘ God Bless the Friends 
We Love,” Charles Bhaprin: “The Sailor’s Dance,” J. L. 
Molloy; ‘‘Come to Me,” W. Borsey and L. Denza; ‘‘ The 
Kingdom of My Heart,” J. L. French; ‘‘ Meadow Song,” 
“‘The Dream,” “ Evening Song” (each for mixed voices ), 
Ambrose Davenport; ‘‘ Hast Thou Not Known?” anthem, 
Carl Pflueger; ‘‘ Benedic Anima Mea,’”’ Rev. William C. 
Daland; ‘‘ Children’s Sunday,” a service of song for Sunday 
schools, C. C. Stearns. Instrumental —‘‘ Angel of Love,’’ 
waltzes, Waldteufel ; ‘‘ In Thine Eyes,’’ waltzes, Waldteufel ; 
“ Polka,”’ Spindler; “‘Charm of Spring,’”? Georg Reynald ; 
** Fantasie,’ impromptu in C minor, Chopin; ‘‘ Mountain 
Idyl,’”’ C. Bohm; “ Longing,’ L. Zeise; “‘ Zither Sounds,” 
Gustav Lange; ‘“‘ Farewell to the Alps,’’ C. Bohm; ‘“ Ro- 
mance,”’ op. 44, No. 1, Rubinstein; “‘ I Think of Thee,”’ J. H. 
Doppler; ‘‘ Tone Pictures ’’ (‘‘ Ivy Branch,” “In the Wood 
Mill,” “‘ Very Happy,” “‘ Morning Song”’ ), Franz Behr; ‘‘ The 
Masquerade Ball” (‘‘The Market Maid,” ‘“‘The Hunter,” 
“*The Pretty Tyrolian,” ‘‘ Harlequin’), Carl Bohm; “ Ga- 


votte ’’ in E. minor, E. Silas; ‘‘ Gavotte,”’ op. 37, No. i, 
Auguste Duponte; ‘‘ Rondoletto,’? H. Cramer; “In the Val- 
ley,”’ polka, J. Pekel; ‘‘ Jean et Jeanette,” gavotte, Gustay 
Lange; “‘My Lover Is a Cavalier,” D. Krug; “ Baltimore 
Light Infantry Battalion March,’’ C. P. Burton; “‘ Chimes of 
the Valley,’’ Edward Holst; “‘ Dreams of Home,” William 
Cooper ; ‘‘ Les Elfes,’”’ valse elegante, Francois Behr ; ‘‘ Sounds 
from the South,” Franz Spindler; ‘Only a 
Dream,”” Herbert L. Eddy; ‘ Flowers of May,” waltz, 
Mrs, George Faures; ‘‘ Edward Strauss Concert Music 
for Piano-forte ’’ ( ‘‘ With Chic,” schnell-polka, Edward Strauss ; 
** Aragonaise,’’ Massenet; ‘‘ Editorial Columns,’’ polka, Ed- 
ward Strauss; “Over All Is Magic Love,” Lassen; ‘If | 
Were King,”’ overture, Adam ; ‘‘ Cooing and Wooing,” waltzes, 
Johann Strauss; ‘‘ Entr’acte,’’ gavotte, Gillett ; ‘‘ Shepherds’ 
Dance,’”” Moszkowski; ‘‘ New Annen,”’ polka, Johann 
Strauss; “‘ In the Mill,” Gillet ; ‘‘ Landeskinder,”’ waltzes, Ed- 
ward Strauss); ‘‘ Bourée,’? op. 38, No. 1, Moszkowski; 
“*Etude,”’ op. 2, No, 6, Henselt; “‘ Prayer in Silent Night,” 
Zeise 


waltzes, 


> 


HELPFUL HINTS ANDSUGGESTIONS. 


To Keep Ink Clear.— Since I put a table- 
spoonful of whole cloves into my quart bottle 
of ink I have had no muddy or mouldy ink. 

B. F. C. 

Canton Centre, Conn. 

Tin Backs for Pigeon-holes.— Pieces of 
tin cut and bent make a false back for pigeon- 
holes where short envelopes and papers some- 
times slip in too far. B. F. C. 

Canton Centre, Conn. 


The “Immediate” Pigeon-hole. — Have 
one pigeon-hole a/ways empty, except as it con- 
tains such papers as mus?¢ be attended to before 
one or two suns set. B. F. C. 

Canton Centre, Conn. 


Fountain Pen Rack. — Get a block of hard 
wood 4x 1% x 2¥ inches in size, and bore in it 


four one-half inch holes. Screw this block on 
your desk, where it will be handy to slip your 
fountain pens into. They will always be right 


end up. B. F. C. 
CANTON CenTRE, Conn. 


Reading Aloud for Revision.—A_ better 
plan even than reading one’s own manuscript 
aloud is to get another to do the reading. There 
will be no delicate slurring of rough passages, 
no generous hurry with the too lengthy sen- 
tences, nor tender lingering over those that are 
too brief. The unfamiliar paragraphs will be 
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rendered truthfully, the charms will show out 


sweetly, and the faults will glare. L. R. B. 
GERMANTOWN, Md. 





> 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


Aucuste VaACQUERiIL AND Hts “ Futura ” Anatole France. 
Reprinted from Le Temps in Transatlantic for June 1. 

Ruskin. Sarah K. Bolton. Reprinted from Golden Rude in 
Queries Magazine for June. 

In Tennyson-Lanp. Helen Marshall 
Bazar for June 21. 

Dr. Amewia B. Epwarps’ Repty (to criticism in Epoch of 
March 284, The Zfoch for June 6. 

Limtts ‘of REALISM IN FICTION. 


North. Harper's 


Edmund Gosse. Forum 
for June. 

Novets 1n THe ScHoots. Reprinted from Chicago /nter- 
Ocean in Public Opinion for June 7. 

Ouiver Bett Bunce. Literary World for June 7. 

“Tue JourNattst” AND «Ts Eprror (Allan Forman ). 
With Portrait. Paper and Press ( Philadelphia ) for May. 

Tay Putirzer Buttoinc (hom: of New York World ). 
With . Portraits of Pulitzer, Cockerill, and Turner. Allan 
Forman. Pafer and Press for May. 

Witttam CuLLen Bryant. O. F. Emerson. 
cago ) for June. 

Henrtk [BsEN. 
News for June. 

GLADSTONE AND HIS CORRESPONDENCE. 
June 7. 

Tue Astor Liprary. Frederick K. Saunders. Reprinted 
from New England Magazine for Aprilin Paper World 
( Springfield, Mass. ) for June. 

Poetry oF Sutty-PrupHomme. E. and R. E. Prothero. 
English Illustrated Magazine for June. 

A Paciric Coast Writer (Mrs. 
Western Journalist (Chicago ) for June. 

Joun BurrouGus. Hamilton W. Mabie. Reprinted from 
The Book Buyer in Canadian Bookseller ( Toronto ) for June. 

REMINISCENCES OF COLLEGE JOURNALISM. 
the South Magazine ( Nashville ) for June. 

Women 1n JournNaAtism. Mrs. E. M. H. Merrill. Business 
Woman's Journal for June. 

Mrs. Susan C. Voct. Mrs. E. M. H. Merrill. 
Woman's Journal for June. 

Katuarine V. F. CranDaALt. 
ness Woman's Journal for June. 

LoyaLty AND Honesty oF STENOGRAPHERS. Joseph 
Howard, Jr. Reprinted from Phonographic World in Busi- 
ness Woman's Journal for June. 

Bernarp Quaritcu. Bookmart ( Pittsburg ) for June. 

First Eprtrions (Charles Dickens). Charles P. Johnson. 
Reprinted from Bookworm in Bookmart for June. 

AMAZONIAN Type IN Pogtry. Albert S. Cook. Modern 
Language Notes ( Baltimore ) for June. 

Tue Eprrortat Pace. Ellis H. Usher. Press and Printer 
( Boston ) for June. 

Henry W. Grapy. 
Digest for June 7. 

Tue New anv THe Op. Reprinted from Mew Orleans 
Times-Democrat in Public Opinion for June 7. 

Dereat or Tue Copyricut Bu.t. James Russell Lowell. 
Reprinted from Kate Field’s W. ‘ashington in Literary World 
for June 7. 


Dial ( Chi- 


With Portrait. “A. H. L.” Literary 


Santa Claus for 


J. W. Parkhurst ). 


University of 


Business 


Frances Williams. Sxsi- 


Reprinted from Arena in Literary 


Mary E. Bryan. L£ och ( New York ) for June 6. 

Tue Kreutzer Sonata. Literary World for June 7. 

SHAKESPEARIANA. W. J. Rolfe. Critic for June 7. 

BrowninG Re ics For SAtg. James G. Biugley. 
for June 7. 

STEVENSON’S 
for June 5s. 

Lit erary “‘ Fakes” anv “ Fakirs.”’ 
A mer ica for June 7. 

American Critics. Andrew Lang. <A merica for June 7. 

Cuicaco Newspapers. Printers’ Ink for June 4. 

Cost oF MaAnuFActuRING A Book. Reprinted from 
Western Paper Tradein American Lithographer and Printer 
( New York) for June 7. 

MattTuHew S. 
Printer for June 7. 

A New Prayweicut ‘ William Clyde 
Field’s Washington for June 11. 

Mrs. ANNIE NATHAN Meyer. 


Critic 


Tripute To FatHer Damian. America 


G. W. Weippiert. 


MorGan. American Lithographer and 


Fitch). Aate 
Epoch for June 13. 

LeapinG Writers oF Mopern Spain. Rollo Ogden a 
Cosmopolitan for June. 

Lirerary DeveLOPMENT 
for June 14. 

Sorosis’ BREAKFAST TO May Ruivey Situ. 
Cycle for June 12. 

Some Notes on A NegGuiectep Book (The 
Joaquin Miller. Belford’s Magazine for July. 

EnGuisH LiTeraATURE IN ENGLISH Potitics. Adam Badeau. 
Belford’s Magazine for July. 

Social Lire in Oxrorpb. 
Magazine for July. 

Giosuk CaRbUCccI THE HeLienitc RKACTION IN 
Iraty. Frank Sewall. Harfer’s Magazine for July. 

GRANT ALLEN ON AMERICAN Fiction. W. D. Howells in 
“* Editor’s Study.”” Harfer’s Magazine for July. 

Critics AND THEIR Canons. G. W. Curtis in “ Editor’s 
Easy Chair.”” Harfer’s Magazine for July. 
Tue Secret or Tort (Literary Work). 

Harper's Bazar for July 5. 

Rounp Rosin Tatks (Ochiltree, Handy, Thomas N. 
Page, R. M. Johnston, Julian Hawthorne, and others). J. M. 
Stoddart. Lippincott’s Magazine for July. 

How to Conpuct A Rounp TABLE. 
Chautauguan for July. 

A Visit To Mapame BLAVATsKy. 
Chautauquan for July. 

Turee OcTOGENARIAN Ports ( Whittier, Holmes, Tenny- 
son ). George Makepeace Towle. Frank Leslie’s Popular 
Monthly for July. 

Literary ArT. Professor A. S Hardy. Reprinted from 
Andover Review for June in Public Opinion for June 14. 

AuTHoRS AND LiTeRARY Criticism. Reprinted from 
Philadelphia Inquirer in Public Opinion for June 14. 

A Question tn Poetry (The Value of Obscurity). Re- 
printed from /xdianapolis News in Public Opinion for June 14. 

Tue Dairy Press or Burrato. Charles Cary. Printers’ 
Ink for June 11. 

Tue Country Eoitor Tatks. Reprinted from New York 
Tribune in Press and Printer ( Boston ) for June 14. 

Herspert Warp’s Boyuoop. With Portrait. New York 
Ledger for June 14. 

Anprew LanG on Criticism. Reprinted from Pal/ Mall 
Budget in A merican ( Philadelphia) for June 12. 

Marston’s SHAKESPEARIANISMS. L. M. Griffiths. 
Lore ( Philadelphia ) for June 16. 


In Russta. Literary Digest 


Woman's 


Bible ), 


Ethel M. Arnold. Harfer’s 


AND 


T. W. Higginson. 


Edward E. Hale. 


Frances E. Willard. 


Poet- 
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Browninc’s Form. Francis Howard Williams. /oet-Lore 
for June 16. 

SHAKESPEARE COMMEMORATIONS. 
Lore for June 16. 

Cost or A Newspaper. Eugene M. Camp. Reprinted 
from Century by Tenowine’s Sunday News ( Milwaukee ) for 
June 15. 

Tue New Lisprary oF ConGREss. 
June 14. 

Cuarves S. RemnwaArT. 
for June 14. 

HAWTHORNE’S VILLA AT FLORENCE. 

REPRESENTATIVE Dai_ty NEWSPAPERS. 
June 18. 

SHAKESPEARIANA. W. J. Rolfe. Critic for June 21. 

Tue DeFAMATION OF CHARLOTTE Bronte. Marion Har- 
land. Critic for June 21. 

Journauistic Eruics. 
Printer for June 21. 

A Vacation Hint. Don’t Destroy Your 
** Deliverance Dingle.” Literary World for June 21. 

Wuat ArFrects THe Price or Booxs. EDITORIAL oN 
CopyRIGHT FROM THE READER’s STANDPOINT. John W. 
Ela. America ( Chicago ) for June 19. 

Is Literature Lucrative? Reprinted from Pxud/ishers’ 
Weekly in America ( Chicago ) for June 19, 

Francois Corrts. D. Moncrieff O’Connor. Reprinted 
from Merry England ( London ) in Literary Digest for June 21. 

REALISM IN THE RussIAN AND FRENCH Novets. Jean 
Honcey. Reprinted from Revue Bleue ( Paris) in Literary 
Digest for June 21. 

THEOLOGY AND Eruics or Dante. 
temporary Review for June. 
Tue Porrry of Joun 
Fortnightly Review for June. 

Grorce MacDonatp. Kate 
( Nashville ) for June 21. 

Portraits OF Rosert Browninec. — III. w.- 
Rossetti. Cassell’s Magazine of Art for July. 

Is Novet Reapinc More Injurtous THAN BENEFICIAL ? 
Criterion ( Cambridgeport ) for July. 

Directory oF Woman’s Cvuss. 
June 12. 

Tue IpgEAL AMERICAN NEWSPAPER. 
Belford’s Magazine for June. 

A Worp asout Ruskin. A. H. Morrison. Canada Educa- 
tional Monthly ( Toronto ) for May. 

Tue Home or Lypta Maria CuIivp. 
New England Magazine for June. 

Frercuer Harper. With Portrait. 
maker ( New York ) for June. ‘ 

Mattruew S. MorGan. American Bookmaker for June. 

Tue LanGuaGe oF THE Recent NorRweGiaAn WRiTsRs. 
William H. Carpenter. Atlantic Monthly for July. 

Tue AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JosEPH JeFreRson.—IX. Cen- 
tury for July. 

Morat Versus CONVENTIONAL CHarity (A Reply to 
Mrs. Barr's “‘ Conversational Immoralities ”’ ). Laura Giddings. 
Dress for June. 

Mrs. Ame.ia E. Barr’s Mountain Home. G. H. San- 
dison. Mew York Commercial Advertiser for June 7. 

Epmunp Gosse. Louise Chandler Moulton. Louisville 
Courier-Journal for May 26. 

Money Vavue or Literary Work. George Newell Love- 
joy. New York Star for May 18. 


George Morley. Poet- 


Harper's Weekly for 
Henry James. Harfer’s Weekly 


Nation for June 19. 
Printers’ Ink for 


Walter Wellman. /Press and 


MSS. ! 


Edward Caird. Con- 


Donne. Professor Dowden. 


Lupton. Round Table 


Woman's Cycle for 


Frank E. Anderson. 


Rev. A. S. Hudson. 


American Book- 


Evenincs Witn EpGar Fawcett. Faye Howe. 
York Star for June 1 

Hawtuorne. John M. Conklin. 
June 16. 

EvoLuTion OF THE Novet. Giselle d’ Unger. 
Saturday Evening Herald for June 14. 

Nine THousanp Manuscripts. ‘“ Topics of the Time.” 
Century for June. 

Two Farewe.tt Votumes oF Sona (‘‘ Demeter” and 
*Asolando”). Nation for May 29. 

Guy ve Maupassant. Book Buyer for June. 

Ports and Puritans. John G. Dow. Reprinted from 
Macmilian's Magazine in Eclectic for June. 

TALKs witH TreELAwny. Richard Edgcumbe. Reprinted 
from Temple Bar in Eclectic for June. 

Oscar Fay Apams. George P. Baker, Jr. 
Century Review for March. 

Emity Preirrer. Carola Blacker. 
Review for March. 

Tuomas Hoop. 
Budget for May. 

Spenser’s Lost Work. 
guage Notes for May. 

BrowninG and TENNYSON. 
Language Notes for May. 

How O’Hara Wrote “THe Brvovac oF tHe Dean,” 
Louisville Courier-Journal for June 15. 

Wuart Is Literature anp Wuat Has It To Teacu 
Us? Stanhope Sams. Atlanta Journal for June 7. 

Cuicaco’s Pusiic Liprary. John McGovern. 
(N. Y.) Herald for June 6. 

“Bas” (Mrs. Mallon). 
May 31. 

Cuartes Moreau Harcer. TJofeka Capital for June 1 

Tue Rovyat Literary Funp CENTENARY. 
Commercial Gazette for June 1. 

Tue Murrree Famiry. “ J. Q.” 
for June 1. 

Joun Howarp Payne. 
Picayune for June 1. 

MarLtTon Downina. 

Major Josepu 
June 15. 

Mrs. Humpnry Warp. Reprinted from London Queen 
in New York Home Journal for June 4. 

A STANDARD OF INTELLECTUAL WAGEs. 
son. Christian Union for June 12. 

A Visir To Dr. Hotmegs. Annie Isabel Willis. 
phia North American for June 20. 

AvutTuorsuip. Paul Siegfolk. Mew York Home Journal 
for June 11. 


New 
Brooklyn Eagle for 


Chicago 


Twentieth 
Twentieth Century 
Luna B. Finnemore. Marysville ( Calif.) 
Felix E. Schelling. Modern Lan- 


John Phelps Feuit. 


Modern 


Syracuse 


New York Mail and E xpress for 


Cincinnati 
Nashville American 
New Orleans 


Annie Payne, 


Yankee Blade ( Boston ) for June 21. 


KIRKLAND. Detroit Free Press for 


T. W. Higgin- 


Philadel- 


2 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


Two new serials are begun in Harper's 
Bazar: “Her Love and His Life,” by F. W. 
Robinson, and “ At an Old Chateau,” by Kath- 
arine S. Macquoid. 


Ginn & Company announce in the National 
Music Course the “New Fourth Music 
Reader,” for boys’ or mixed schools, by Luther 
Whiting Mason and George A. Veazie, Jr. 
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Probably two-thirds of the paper-covered 
books published in this country this year will 
come from the Lovells. The quality of paper 
and manufacture is to be improved. 


The Book Fiend, a literary monthly, which 
has been published by C. D. Raymer & Co., of 
Minneapolis, for the past two years, has been 
improved, and rechristened The Literary Life. 

The Household Correspondent and Exchange 
is anew monthly periodical of sixteen pages, 
published in Philadelphia by D. E. Woolley, and 
edited by Emma Churchman Hewitt. 

Donald G. Mitchell, “Ik Marvel,” is now 
sixty-eight years of age. He lives quietly at 
“ Edgewood,” which has been his home since 
1855, and which he has rendered so well known 
by his writings. Notwithstanding his advanced 
age, he is still engaged in literary work. 


“Our Government,” revised edition, by Jesse 
Macy, professor of constitutional history and 
political economy in Iowa College, will be pub- 
lished by Ginn & Company in July. 

The author of that novel and entertaining 
account of an invalid’s journeyings, “To 
Europe on a Stretcher,” has recently died. 
She was the widow of Clarkson Potter, a 
brother of the Bishop of New York. 


No. 1 (June number ) of a new monthly peri- 
odical, the American Etcher, has made its 
appearance. The magazine will make a specialty 
of high class American etchings, printed in 
edition de luxe style on soft Japanese paper, 
mounted at the four corners, and enclosed in a 
mat, ready for framing. Besides the monthly 
plate, each number will have some letter-press 
of critical and practical value on topics con- 
nected with etchings and etchers. 

Rand, McNally, & Co. have in preparation 
for their Globe Library “ Looking Forward,” by 
Richard Michaelis (editor of the Chicago Freie 
Presse). This is not a book preying on the 
title of the well-known work of Edward Bel- 
lamy’s “Looking Backward,” but a strong, 
intelligent, and interesting answer by an author 
who, for fourteen years as editor of a well- 
known newspaper, has been defending the 
fundamental principles of American institutions 
against the communistic and anarchistic agita- 
tion in the United States. 


“Toxar” is the odd name of a new book by 
the author of “Thoth,” which Longmans, 
Green, & Company will publish. 


The North American Review for July begins 
the 151st volume of that ably-conducted and 
indispensable periodical. 

Besides Mr. Wheeler’s story, “The Toltec 
Cup,” the Lew Vanderpoole Publishing Com- 
pany (New York) announces: “Eteocles; a 
Tale of Antioch,” by Jessie Agnes Andrews ; 
and “Seemingly,” by Caroline Washburn 
Rockwood and Lew Vanderpoole. 


Anna Katharine Green ( Mrs. Rohlfs ) is now 
in Europe. She received $5,000 for her last 
novel, “The Forsaken Inn,” from Robert 
Bonner’s Sons, and $10,000 for another story, 
which they hold in reserve. The stories were 
written within six months’ time. 


Wordsworth’s home, Dove Cottage, and the 
orchard garden where he worked remain almost 
untouched, but are now endangered. A move- 
ment has been started to preserve the poet’s 
home as a memorial, only £650 being required. 
Macmillan & Co. will take charge of the sub- 
scriptions. George W. Childs has contributed 
$100, and promises a further donation if it is 
desired. 


For the first time something like a complete 
directory of British journalists is announced, 
namely, the Grey Book of the Institute of 
Journalists. This will include an introduction 
by the President ( H. Gilzean Reid ), the char- 
ter and by-laws, and a list of members, which 
will comprise a majority of the journalists in 
England, and a large number of their Scotch 
and Irish colleagues. 


By arrangement with Walter Scott, of Lon- 
don, Scribner & Welford have sole rights in 
the United States for the Contemporary Science 
Series; and for Ibsen’s plays, authorized trans- 
lation, edited by William Archer. The next 
two volumes of the Contemporary Science 
Series will be: ‘The Criminal,” by Havelock 
Ellis, and “Sanity and Insanity,” by Dr. 
Charles Mercier. The third volume of Ibsen’s 
plays is nearly ready, and will contain: ‘ Lady 
Inger, of Astrat,” “ The Vikings at Helgeland,” 
“The Pretender.” Volume four, completing 
the set, will follow shortly. 
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The Rt. Hon. Arthur Balfour, the secretary 
for Ireland in the British Cabinet, has a reply 
to Mr. Parnell’s strictures on his Land Bill in 
the July number of the Worth American Re- 
view. 

Sir Edwin Arnold is now at Tokio, and in 
less than six months has mastered the Japan- 
ese language. He hopes to finish his new 
poem, “ The Light of the World,” which tells 
the story of Christ, by August I, 4,000 lines 
being already written. By special favor he has 
been living in the Japanese quarters. A great 
happiness has just come to him in the discovery 
of his long-lost son, who was found in the most 
romantic manner by his sister on board a ship 
in the harbor, after she had searched for him 
many days. 

A supplement is nearly ready in London to 
“Charles Dickens by Pen and Pencil,” con- 
taining many contributions by relatives, friends, 
and contemporaries of Dickens. There will 
be eight portraits of the novelist and forty 
other illustrations. 

R. L. Stevenson is expected in London in 
October. About that time he will completely 
wind up his affairs in Scotland. He intends to 
sell off his house furniture, carry his books 
with him, and fix his home permanently in 
Samoa. 

Leslie Stephen, the well-known English liter- 
ary critic, one of the heroes of Mallock’s “ New 
Republic,” and for ten years editor of the 
Cornhill, —having married Thackeray’s daugh- 
ter, — is now visiting James Russell Lowell at 
Elmwood, and was present at Harvard’s Com- 
mencement. His three weeks in America he 
expects to spend wholly in Cambridge with 
Mr. Lowell and his friends among the Harvard 
professors. In 1863 and 1868 he visited Mr. 
Lowell, and in his book published in 1863 he 
loyally defended the North. In his personal 
appearance Leslie Stephen much resembles 
Dickens. His fine literary style and wide 
scholarship, displayed in his various critical 
essays, his volumes in the Men of Letters 
Series, and his contributions to the Saturday 
Review have made his name known and hon- 
ored among cultivated people on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 


A. C. Wheeler (** Nym Crinkle”) has just 
sold the right to publish his new novel, “The 
Toltec Cup,” to the Lew Vanderpoole Publish- 
ing Company, for $10,00o—the largest sum 
paid for any recent work of fiction. All of the 
action and incidents of this story are laid in 
and about New York City. “ The Toltec Cup” 
will be published about June 25. 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich has resigned his posi- 
tion as editor of the Atlantic Monthly. He 
succeeded Mr. Howells in 1881. Horace E. 
Scudder is the new editor of the magazine. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe was seventy-eight 
years old June 14. She still lives quietly in 
Hartford, and since her husband’s death has 
abandoned her winter trips to Florida. Charles 
Dudley Warner and “ Mark Twain” are near 
neighbors to this quiet, little gentlewoman, who 
lives in a slate-colored cottage of moderate 
dimensions. Although reports are circulated 
from time to time of her mental failure, her 
friends strenuously deny this gossip, and 
almost any day in Hartford the ruddy-cheeked, 


plainly-dressed little woman may be seen 
briskly taking her constitutional. 


Christina Rossetti, the sister of the poet, a 
lovely, white-haired woman now, lives in Tor- 
rington square, in that quarter of London where 
the Americans find comfortable lodging-houses. 
She has been charitable to such an extent that 
she is in comparative poverty now. A great 
many years ago the youthful poems of Miss 
Rossetti were published privately, and copies 
of the little book are now in great demand at 
$35 apiece. 


Among the books published within a year by 
Concord (N. H.) authors are mentioned Mrs. 
Gilman’s “ Saint Theresa”; “The Ring in the 
Cliff,” by Frank W. Rollins; Hon. S. C. East- 
man’s valuable and scholarly translation of 
Brande’s “ Impressions of Russia”; Mrs. Gil- 
man’s “ Wit and Wisdom of George Meredith ”; 
and Rev. Bradley Gilman’s “ Kingdom of the 
Coins” and “ Kibbo Ganey.” Other evidences 
of Concord literary activity are Charles R. 
Corning’s bright book of travels, Dr. Amos 
Hadley’s “ Life of Walter Harriman,” and 
McClintock’s “ History of New Hampshire.” 
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Tello d’Apery, thirteen years old, editor and 
publisher of the juvenile Suany Hour Monthly, 
of New York, has just received a gold cross 
made by the Greek emigrants of that city in 
gratitude for his “warm sympathy” and “ dis- 
interested friendship.” 


Miss Katharine Hodges, a gifted and promis-, 
ing young writer, is to become the editor of a} 
new magazine, to be published in Brooklyn. 

Georg Ebers, the Oriental scholar, is a para- 
lytic, but manages to do a great amount of 
work. He is of a decidedly Teutonic appear- 
ance, having blonde hair and beard and blue 
eyes. 

William R. Thayer, of Cambridge, the author 
of charming love sonnets in the A ¢/antic, under 
the pseudonym of “ Paul Hermes,” is putting 
the finishing touches on his life of Cavour. 


“ Newspaper Reporting in Olden Time and 
To-day,” by John Pendleton, will soon be issued 
by A. C. Armstrong & Son. 

Professor L. H.. Bailey, of Cornell University 
Experiment Station, one of the most practical 
and popular horticulturists in America, has 
become the editor of the American Garden. 


Will Carleton, of Brooklyn, is reported as 
having recently said: “Other writers of verse 
have laid great stress on the artistic faculty 
which many of them have possessed in an emi- 
nent degree, but with me the aim has always 
been first and last to reach the heart of the 
people, and to say those things which should 
both entertain and make better. I hope I have 
not altogether failed in my efforts. I would 


rather appeal to the heart of a man than to his 
intellect.” 


An article on “ Texan Types and Contrasts,” 
by Lee C. Harby, appears in the July number of 


Harper's Magazine. Mrs. Harby’s writings on 
historical subjects have recently won honora- 
ble recognition. Her paper entitled “ The City 
of a Prince,” published some two years ago in 
the Magazine of American History, gained for 
her the election as fellow of the American 
Historical Association. Another of her his- 
torical articles was translated into Spanish. 
Mrs. Harby is also well known as a contributor 
to various New York literary papers. 


The author of the anonymous novel, “A 
Daughter of Dixie,” is Mrs. Ittie Kinney Reno, 
of Nashville, Tenn. The Lippincotts have 
asked her for another story, to be published 
first in Lippincott’s Magdzine. 


The sixth annual convention of the National 
Editorial Association was held in Boston June 
24-27, about 275 delegates being in attendance. 
The convention was successful in every way, 
and the delegates were royally entertained. 
Next year’s convention will be held at St. Paul, 
Minn. 


The Magazine of American History (New 
York ) for July has for frontispiece a fine portrait 
of Sir William Blackstone, accompanying an 
article by Roy Singleton. Mrs. Lamb writes 
entertainingly of “ The Golden Age of Colonial 
New York.” 


The home of Carlyle, the author, in Chelsea, 
England, has been subdivided for tenants. 


Barrett Wendell, of Harvard, the talented 
author of “Duchess Emilia” and “ Rankell’s 
Remains,” has a charming poem, “ Rosamond,” 
in the June Century. He is writing a work on 
Cotton Mather for the Makers of America 
Series, to be issued by Dodd & Mead, New 
York. To this series Colonel Higginson will 
contribute the life of his ancestor, Rev. Henry 
Higginson. Colonel Higginson, who has gone 
to Dublin, N. H., to spend the summer, is 
busily engaged upon his “ Naval and Military 
History of Massachusetts during the Civil 
War.” 


Professor William James, of Harvard, the 
brother of Henry James, pronounced by some 
critics to be more talented and interesting than 
the famous novelist, has finished his work on 
“The Principles of Psychology,” twelve hun- 
dred pages, illustrated with wood engravings. 
It will be published early in the autumn. Dr. 
James, who used to haunt the Adirondacks, now 
spends his summers with his family in his 
charming cottage at Tamworth, under the 
shadow of Mount Chocorua. His eldest child, 
named after his brother “ Harry,” is particularly 
brilliant, understanding German and French 
almost as well as English. He promises to do 
credit to a literary family. 
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The Housewife, of New York, announces 
that “all rolled manuscripts will be burned 
unopened.” 


The article on Giosué Carducci in Harper's 
Magazine for July, by Frank Sewall, is enriched 
by a number of strikingly beautiful translations 
from that classic Italian poet. 


The Political Science Quarterly for June 
contains: “National Sovereignty,” by John 
A. Jameson ; “ The Controllers and the Courts,” 
by E. I. Renick; “ The Legislatures and the 
Courts,” by Dr. Charles B. Elliott; “On Cen- 
sus Methods,” by Professor R. M. Smith; 
“The Taxation of Corporations,” by Professor 
Seligman; the usual number of reviews; and a 
“Record of Political Events” for the six 
months ending May I. 


Book News ( Philadelphia ) for June has a short 
life of Rider Haggard, accompanied by a plate- 
paper portrait, an essay on “ Grangerism,” and 
other good matter. 

D. C. Heath & Co. have published “ A Com- 
pendious French Grammar,” by A. H. Edgren, 
Professor of Modern Languages in the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. 


To the farmer’s daughter sending to Zhe 
Cosmopolitan Magazine before November | 
the best article of four thousand words descrip- 
tive of farm life, with suggestions as to the 
best methods of making farm life attractive 
and happy, $200 will be paid; and to the 
farmer sending the best article upon “The 
Needs of the Farmer, His Hours of Labor, 
and the National Legislation Necessary for 
His Prosperity,” a similar sum is offered. 


The Appletons were not long in filling Mr. 
Bunce’s place, and the old chair is now occu- 
pied by James Ripley Wellman Hitchcock, a 
son of Dr. Alfred Hitchcock, of Fitchburg. 
He was born thirty-three years ago. 
graduated at Harvard in 1877, and then spent 
an additional year there in studying art and 


He was 


philosophy. Having adopted literature as a 
profession, he began to write for the magazines 
on art subjects, and for some years past has 
been the art critic of the Mew York Tribune. 
Mr. Hitchcock lives at Nutley, New Jersey, 
and seldom spends an evening in town, except 
when he visits the Authors Club. 


The Mew York World offered as a prize for 
the best play sent in within a given time a first- 
class production of the play at the Union-square 
Theatre. The successful competitor is Miss 
Martha Morton, whose “ Héléne Buderoff” was 
recently issued by the Lovells. 


“ Northern Studies,” by Edmund Gosse, is 
the new volume in the Camelot Series. Among 
the contents are two essays on “ Henrik Ibsen’s 
Poems and Social Dramas,” which were origi- 
nally published in magazine form. The lives of 
Robert Browning and Lord Byron have just 
been added to the Great Writers Series. 


Duffield Osborne’s new book is a historical 
romance, entitled “The Robe of Nessus.” 
The scene is laid in Athens at the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian war, and the hero is Alcibi- 
ades. Osborne is a young lawyer, about thirty 
years of age. He was graduated at Columbia 
College in 1879, and from its law school in 
1881. Almost immediately he entered on the 
practise of his profession, and has since con- 
tinued in it. His leisure is devoted to litera- 
ture, and his first effort, “The Spell of. Ashta- 
roth,” was well received by the critics. 


Longfellow’s house in Cambridge is now 
occupied by his eldest daughter and her uncle, 
Rev. Samuel Longfellow. The home is kept 
unchanged, and near it is the pretty little park 
named in honor of the poet. Miss Longfellow’s 
sisters, Mrs. R. H. Dana and Mrs. Thorp, have 
built houses adjoining the old estate. 


The Sargent Prize of $100 for the best 
metrical translation from the Latin has been 
won over the heads of all the Harvard boys by 
Miss Helen Leah Reed, of the “ Annex,” who 
resides in Boston, the poem selected being the 
“Ode to Mezcenas,” Book III., No. 29. Miss 
Reed’s first literary feat was telegraphing a 
column and a half report of the Greek Play at 
Harvard to the Chicago Tribune. She had to 
walk into Boston at midnight for that purpose. 
Since then she has been correspondent for 
several St. John newspapers and for the Denver 
Times, besides making a number of fine metri- 
cal translations from the French. Miss Reed 
intends to devote herself to journalism, now 
that she has received her “ Annex” diploma. 
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A New Orleans physician, George Howe, is 
the author of a narrative in the July Scribner, 
entitled “The Last Slave Ship.” 


Young Life, the new Chicago magazine, died 
almost at the beginning of its career. 


Miss Jenny Watkins, a young Southern 
writer of promise, has a charming novelette, 
called “The Woman’s Version,” in the June 
number of Belford's Magazine, where it occu- 
pies the place of honor. The plot turns upon 
the literary aspirations of a young Southern 
girl, and a Northern editor plays an important 
part in the story, which has a distinct literary 
flavor. 


George Cary Eggleston, the journalist and 
critic, of Brooklyn, and Dolores Marboug, 
who wrote a clever novel last year, are under- 
stood to have collaborated on another, which is 
shortly to come out. Miss Marbourg, who is 
the daughter and heiress of a wealthy tobacco 
manufacturer, has gone to Europe, where she 
will settle and continue her literary work. 

Sefior Zorilla, the Poet Laureate of Spain, 
whose death was announced in some of the 
Spanish-American papers, is still living. The 
latest papers from Madrid bring word that he 
has been seriously ill. He is, however, gradu- 
ally recovering. 

The “‘ New England Woman’s Press Associa- 
tion,” of Boston, numbering more than 100 
members, has closed its meetings until the 
autumn; the last meeting being an excursion 
June 18, to Plymouth, Mass., where a number 
of interesting historical spots were visited, the 
entire club being the guests of Miss Floretta 
Vining. During the past winter the club has 
given a breakfast to Dr. Amelia B. Edwards, a 
reception to Modjeska, and has entertained 
Mrs. Margaret Sullivan, of the Chicago Tribune, 
Mrs. Alice Le Plongeon, the intrepid woman 
explorer of Yucatan, besides listening to many 
interesting essays and poems by Kate Tannatt 
Woods, Mrs. Mary E. Blake, of the Boston 
Fournal, Mrs. Estelle H. Merrill, of the Boston 
Globe, Mrs. Sallie Joy White, the president of 
the club, Mrs. Cora Stuart Wheeler, “ Trebor 
Ohl,” Miss Katharine E. Conway, of Zhe Pivot, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Oscar Fay Adams, 
Lewis N. Elson, and others. 


Bliss Carman, of the Mew York Independent 
editorial staff, has been enjoying a vacation in 
South Framingham, Mass. 


The Jewish Publication Society of America, 
founded in Philadelphia two years ago, has a 
sinking fund of $11,000. It has already pub- 
lished “ Outlines of Jewish History,” by Lady 
Katie Magnis. Its second publication, soon to 
appear, is called “I Think and Thank,” and is 
a romance of the boyhood of Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore, written by Samuel Williams Cooper, a 
member of the Philadelphia bar. The society 
will publish, simultaneously with its appearance 
in England, a new book by the greatest living 
Jewish historian, Professor Graetz, of Breslau. 
This edition of the “ History of the Jews” is 
being prepared under the author’s supervision 
by eminent English scholars, and is to be com- 
plete in four volumes. 


The fifth annual convention of the Western 
Association of Writers will be held July 8, 9, 
Io, and 11, at Spring Fountain Park, Warsaw, 
Ind. The convention will begin with an in- 
formal meeting and social reunion, Tuesday 
evening, and continue its sessions daily, morn- 
ing, afternoon, and evening, closing Friday 
evening with a public reception and banquet. 
The original and interesting programme em- 
braces subjects for discussion of practical 
benefit to writers, stories, sketches, and verse 
for lighter entertainment, a lecture on Canadian 
literature by the Hon. John George Bourinot, 
and a jubilee of poets, called a “Surfeit of 
Rhyme,” to which one entire session is to be 
devoted. The present officers of the associa- 
tion are: President, Cyrus F. McNutt, Terre 
Haute, Ind.; vice-president, Mrs. M.S. Brooks, 
Madison, Ind.; secretaries, Miss Mary E. Card- 
will, New Albany, Ind., Mrs. L. May Wheeler, 
Chicago, Ill.; treasurer, W. W. Pfrimmer, 
Kentland, Ind.; executive committee, W. D. 
Foulke, Richmond, Ind., George B. Cardwill, 
New Albany, Ind., Mrs. M. L. Andrews, Con- 
nersville, Ind., Mrs. M. H. Catherwood, Hoope- 
ston, Ill., Dr. H. W. Taylor, Sullivan, Ind., 
John Clark Ridpath, Greencastle, Ind., Mrs. E. 
S. L. Thompson, Muncie, Ind., Benjamin S. 
Parker, chairman, New Castle, Ind., and the 
officers of the association ex officio. 
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Bliss Perry, author of “The Broughton 
House,” is professor of English literature in 
Williams College, and son of Professor A. L. 
Perry, the eminent political economist. This 
novel is the author's first book, but he has en- 
gaged in journalistic work, in connection with 
the Springfield Republican. 


The Rev. Dr. Abel Stevens, now seventy-six 
years old, is writing another volume of his great 
“ History of Methodism.” 


Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney’s new story, “ Ascut- 
ney Street,” which is appearing asa serial in 
the Ladies’ Home Fournal, will be brought out 
in book form in the autumn by Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. 


Thomas Sergeant Perry has written a history 
of Greek literature, which Henry Holt & Co. 
will publish soon. 


The Authors’ Publishing Company, of Spring- 
field, Mass., is a new enterprise, which begins 
with the publication of “ Were They Sinners ?” 
anew novel by Charles J. Bellamy, author of 
“ An Experiment in Marriage.” 


Among the contributors to Zhe Avena for 
July are Senator Wade Hampton, of South 
Carolina, O. B. Frothingham, Rabbi Solomon 
Schindler, Rev. Carlos Martyn, D. D., Junius 
Henri Browne, Hamlin Garland, H. O. Pente- 
cost, Rev. Minot J. Savage, Hon. A. B. Rich- 
mond, Francis E. Willard, and General Marcus 
J. Wright. 


G. &. C. Merriam & Co., Springfield, Mass., 
have begun proceedings to compel the Texas 
Siftings Publishing Company to cease the sale 
of a dictionary, which the plaintiffs claim is an 
infringement of their copyright of “‘ Webster’s 
Unabridged Dictionary.” 

William Hamilton Gibson and the two other 
gentleman in charge of $210 raised for the E. 
P. Roe memorial have planned that the pro- 
posed memorial shall include about two acres 
of beautiful wild and wooded land filled with 
moss-covered bowlders on a mountain spur near 
Mr. Roe’s homestead at Cornwall. The com- 
mittee hope to make this spot unique and_ not- 
able as a natural memorial to a man who did so 
much to make nature known to his country- 
men. 


The New England Amateur Press Associa- 
tion will hold its fourteenth convention at the 
American House, Boston, July 4. The musical 
and literary entertainment will be followed by a 
banquet at 7 P. M. 


Professor A. S. Hardy, of Dartmouth College, 
has gone to Japan. 


Mrs. Burnett has just gone abroad with her 
little sickson Lionel, “ Little Lord Fauntleroy, ” 
whose life has been hanging on a thread for the 
past month. At Carlsbad Mrs. Burnett hopes, 
almost against hope, that her boy will regain his 
health. 


The complete report on the International 
Copyright Bill submitted by Congressman W. 
E. Simonds has been printed by the House as 
It makes very interesting 


Report No. 2,041. 
reading. 


“Birch Arnold” has almost ready for press 
a novel, to be entitled “A New Aristocracy.” 
The story has for its purpose the development 
of the fundamental truths of social, religious, 
and governmental honesty. “ Birch Arnold’s ” 
real name is Mrs. J. M. Bartlett. She lives in 
Armada, Mich., and a portrait and biography of 
her are printed in the 7wentieth Century Maga- 
zine for April. 

Among the authors who are abroad this sum- 
mer are William H. Rideing, who sailed for 
England June 25; Miss Katharine Lee Bates, 
who left Wellesley in May; and Miss Guiney, 
the poet and member of the New England 
Woman’s Press Association, who has_ been 
“doing” London and Dublin. Adams S. Hill, 
the Harvard professor and author of * Our Eng- 
lish,” sailed early in June, to be absent a year. 
“Susan Coolidge,” who usually spends her sum- 
mers in Petersham, Mass., is now abroad, and 
hopes later to join Miss Wormeley, the charming 
translator of Balzac. Louise Chandler Moul- 
ton is being féted and entertained in London 
after her Florentine festivities. Mr. Aldrich 
takes leave of his friends for a European trip 
soon with the same lightness and brightness that 
he took leave of “ Thalia’ in his exquisite lyric 
in Harper's for July. Mrs. Burnett's trip to 
South Germany is saddened by the illness of 
her son, on whose account the whole family go 
abroad. 





